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TO THE PUBLIC, 


Tue Nortuern Licur is devoted to the free discussion of such 
topics of public interest as are not partisan in their character : 
but all communic ttions, excepting such as are merely literary 
or designed to convey general intelligence, must appear under 
the signatures of their authors. The conductors of the North- 
ern Light are not responsible for the opinions expressed in these 
communications; nor are these opinions to be deemed, in the 
slightest dezree, significant of their own. It was believed that 
the freedom of discussion, on which the publication is founded, 


would, by exhibiting a vuriety of opinion and argument on the 


sume subject in the same paper, be likely to elicit truth; but in 
thus opening its colu.nns to all, it is manifest that the respon- 
sibility of the conductors can extend only to the exclusion of 
matter which is either partisan or personal in its character, or 
which is repugnint to sound morals. 





Political Science. 








{For the Northern Light.) 
THE TARIFF QUESTION. 
BY EDWARD C. DELAVAN. 

In No. 2 of the first volume of the Northern Light 
you were so kind as to publish an article of mine on 
the subject of a protective tariff. I have read with 
attention most of the communications which have 
appeared in your paper on the same subject, and I 
have seen nothing in them to induce me to change my 
views with regard to the policy this country should 
adopt, in establishing permanently such a tariff as 
will insure a reasonable protection to our manufac- 
turing interest; a tariff not to be changed materially 
until foreign nations will so far relax their tariff re- 
gulations as to take from us our surplus produce in 
exchange for the manufactured goods, which they 
may wish us to purchase, and which goods we need. 

The object of my first article was to exhibit the 
practical operation of a high and low tariff upon the 
revenue of the country, and the interest of the con- 
sumer, derived from many years’ experience as an 
importing merchant :—to show that a tariff not pro- 
hibitory, did not necessarily increase the cost to the 
consumer; but that as a general rule, the European 
manufacturer reduced his price equal to the advanc- 
ed duties, or, in other words, this advance duty was 
paid, in whole or part, by the European manufac- 
turer to secure the trade, and not by us. 

Since the publication of my first number, I have 
conversed with many importers of English goods, of 
Opposite political opinions, and they have uniformly 
and fully confirme | my statements from their own 
practical experience. [ have also had conversations 
on this subject with several distinguished gentlemen 
from the south, who have assured me that a reasona- | 
ble protection to our manufactures was as important 
to the south as to the north. As I remarked in my 
previous article, I am in favor of free trade to the 
Rreatest possible extent, provided it is reciprocal. 
If foreign nations (to keep their artisans employed, 
and thus keep them from starvation,) desire to fur- | 
nish us with the various products of their work-shops, 
they must take from us in exchange the surplus pro- 
duct of our soil, which we can furnish to them lower 
than they can produce the same; this must be done, 
too, on equal terms; we must have on our produce the 
same average profit that they have on their manufac- 
tured articles. Shoul! our produce be prohibited, | 
and we continue to import, we must pay the balance 
against us in silver and gold, and in the degree that 
this balance increases, we shall grow poor. It is 
Precisely the same in a national as it would be in an 
individual case. Let a man, with an income of | 
$1,000, expend to the value of $1,100, and he will | 
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soon become bankrupt; by the same rule, should we 
continue to receive from abroad a greater amount 
than we export, the balance must be paid in gold 
and silver so long as we have it to pay; and if the 
trade is continued, and the balance continues to be 
against us, and we honestly pay our debts, our houses 
an lands must go next, until we come at last to be 


|hewers of wood and drawers of water to foreign 


countries. Let our statesmen look at this question 
practically; theory has led many of them astray. 

I have been severely censured by some noble and 
generous heart d men for the sentiments contained 
in my first number. They look upon all restriction 
on trade as immoral in its tendency; and they think 
that we, in this free country, should, at one dash, 
sweep away from our statute book all laws calculat- 
ed to check the free course of trade, and permit it 
to flow into its natural channels ; that it is wrong to 
enact any restrictions, even to force other nations in- 
to a more liberal policy towards us. I do not look 
upon a protective tariff as intended merely to coerce 
other nations, but as a justifiable means of self-de- 
fence. It is nothing more than a man’s saying to his 
family: ‘* You know I have nothing but the product 
of my farm for our support; and as England and 
France will not take these products, you must not 
purchase the manufactures of these countries until 
they will agree to trade fairly with us, and take what 
we can raise in exchange; you must purchase ne- 
cessary articles from our own manufacturers, even 
at a higher price ; because, although you pay more, 
yet you can pay with our own produce, at a fair 
price, while, if we purchase of a foreign market we 
must pay gold and silver, for that market will not 
take our surplus.’? By this kind of encouragement 
and reciprocal trade at home, we shall soon be inde- 
pendent of foreign nations, who wish to serve us with 
all they possibly can, and receive from us as little as 
possible in exchange. Self-preservation will oblige 
us to adopt that course as a nation, which all would 
justify and advise in an individual. If England, to 
protect her rich landholders, will not take our sur- 
plus provisions to feed her starving population in part 
payment of the goods we may want of them, how can 
we continue the trade? How can our fertile erain- 
growing new states afford to consume the manufac- 
tured goods of Europe, while Europe will not take 
so much as a single grain of their products in ex- 
change? Indeed, how can these new states pay their 
debts to Europe, unless Europe will take what alone 
they have to pay with—the product of their soil? 
Unless foreign policy is changed, these new states 
must at once give up all hope of a foreign market for 
their immense surplus; they must either manufac- 
ture for themselves, or exchange with their brethren 
from the eastern part of the Union, who have more 
capital and skill devoted to manufacturing, but whose 
soil is less productive. 

It is to be hoped that the south will not muchlong- 
er rest in error on this important question; she must, 
ere long. look to the northern states as the chief cus 
tomers for her cotton. England is straining every 
nerve to produce that staple in her own dependen- 
cies; in proportion as she can do this, she will carry 
out her policy with regard to cotton as she does by 
every other article—prohibit its introduction from the 
United States the moment she can supply herself 
from her own provinces And the south need not be 
alarmed at this; let there be union of purpose be- 
tween the north and south, with reasonable protec- 
tion for self-defence, and all the cotton the south can 


produce, can be profitably manufactured in the coun- 


try; and we need not fear the loss of the Inelish 
market, as the low price of provision in this country, 
compared with England, and the increasing skill of 


our artisans will enable us to export the manufac- | 


tured article, greatly increased in value over the cost 
of the raw material, to every market on the globe 
which is open to us, and at prices (while England 
continues her corn laws) which she cannot undersell. 

It is hoped that this question will be examined up- 
on its own merits, and not on party grounds. The 
political press of all parties can do much to enlighten 
and settle the public mind as to our true interests on 
this important subject. The European press is now 
freely canvassing our policy, and the manufacturing 


y 
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| in flour and provision 
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| districts are not a little agitated by our late increase 
, of duty on theirfabrics. Those who feel that the po- 
|licy of our government should be to protect not only 
our agricultural, manufacturing and commercial in- 
terests, by high duties on goods from foreign coun- 
tries, (while those countries exclude us from their 
|markets by prohibitory duties,) should, by every 
| justifiable means through the press, by public meet- 
| ings and otherwise, see that every citizen in the na- 
| tion having a vote is furnished with such plain facts 
j and illustrations. relating to the question at issue, as 
| will serve to disabuse their minds of all unsound and 
fallacious views, so that they may, through their re- 
presentatives at Washington, settle this question; that 
our agricultural, manufacturing and commercial in- 
terests may be protected, and have some solid and 
permanent basis to rest upon, free from those fluctu- 
j}atious in policy, which have so long harassed, and 
| which still harass, and in a great degree paralyze, 
the industry of the whole country. 

I subjoin an extract from remarks made by Sam- 
uel A. Goddard, Esq., Birmingham, England, at a 
great meeting held at the Town Hall, relating to the 
j trade between that country and this. Mr. Goddard 
isa highly intelligent American merchant, who has 
resided over twenty-five years in England, and has 
for twenty years been untiring in bis efforts, through 
| the press, to show to the English government the im- 

possibility of its retaining the American trade, un- 

less upon terms of reciprocity. 
| Mr. Goddard, being called upon by the chairman to second 
the resolution, remarked, it being the last resolution to come 
before the meeting, he would occupy a few minutes in speaking 
ofthe trade with which he was more intimately connected, It 
had been his mitention to have handed to the committee a mass 
of statistics in support of the business of the day; but when he 
set about collecting them, he found the evidence on all bands 
so abundant and so conclusive, he shrank from the task of mak- 
nga selection, He had, however, during the meeting, handed 
} to the chairman some account of the manufactures of the Ame- 
| rican states; and also a list of articles now made there, or im- 
j ported from the continent of Europe, which, previous to the 
pissing of the corn laws, were obtained almost entirely from 
Kavland This list comprises: 

Carpenters’ and joiners’ tools generally, in which three- 
fourths of the trade is lost 
| Agricultural implements of all kinds, in which seven-eighths 
is the trade is lost 

Buttons, of most kinds, in which one-half of the trade is lost. 
| Brusties, of a}! kinds, in which the whole of the trade is lost. 

Combs, of all kinds, in which the whole of the trade is lost, 
Glass, the value of which manufacture ts five millions of dol- 
} lars annually, of all hinas, in which seven-eighths of the trade 
| is lost. 
| Lead, in various shapes, in which the whole of the trade is 
}lost. The quantity produced of which is twenty miltions of 
| pounds’ weight annually. 
| Tron, of all descriptions, in which one-half of the trade is lost. 
| 200,000 tons are made annually; at the time of the passing of 
| the corn law but 30,000 tons annually 
Coal, although not a manufacture, was connected with manu- 
factures, and formerly obtained from this country ; one million 
of tons were obtained from the mines of Peonsylvania alone 
last year, and the quantity is increasing 

Leather goods, of all kinds, trade lost entirely. 

Nails, the trade is seven-eighths lost. One of his correspon- 
dents informed him last spring he hada stock of 10,000 casks of 
nails of American manufacture 

Chains, a large quantity for ships’ use are made, 

Cotton, 350,000 bags are annually consumed; in 1816, 30,000 
bags; and a list of about one hundred other articles of Eirming- 
ham goods, manufactured at home, or imported from the conti- 
nent, wholly or partly 

Mr. Goddard went on to say that, notwithstanding the prodi- 
| gious increase of manufactures in America, that market had 
| continued to take a larger amount of goods from Great Britain 
| annual y than the amount «f produce taken in return; thus 
' showing clearly a disposition to take goods to the full extent of 
the means of payment, and not to require gold; and, therefore, 
it was fair to suppose the trade would increase greatly, were 
flour and provisions generally allowed to be sent to the coun- 
try; im that case would assuredly be a much greater 
trade, an! more certain payment. ‘The imports from Great Bri- 
tain exceeded the exports to Great Eritain, in 

1832, by four millions of dollars 

















there 


| 1833, by five do do. 
] 44, by three do do. 
} 1835, by eight do do. 
1836, by twenty do do 


however, caused, to some extent, 
by untoward circumstances. It would be reco lected that that 
was a prosperous year for Birmingham; prices were much 
higher than now, employment was general, and prices remune- 
| rative; but no more than remunerative. The Americans then 
purchased largely of English manufacturers at these high prices 

and like honest tradesmen, sent their cotton (then selling at 
9d. per |b.) to pay their debts; on its arrival, however, by an 
action of our currency system, to which the Americans are in 
no respect parties, and ought not to suffer thereby, the cotton, 
on its arrival, had fallen to one-half the price, or 4 1-2d. the 
pound, making a difference on 600,000 bags, which is about one- 
half the annual quantity sent, of four and a half millions of 
pounds sterling, or twenty-two millions of dollars; and thus, 
through the action of the corn and money laws, they were una- 
| ble to pay their debts in cotton, and were not allcwed to do so 
, although our artisans were perishing 
in addition to the hardship thns 


| The excess of 1636 be!ng, 


for want. And this is not all; 
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iomati . i ic which I have made | for April 30, when the duties were 23 per cent, and | 
brought upon them, they have been stigmatised by our monope- In the list of articles, from ine tn thee Ged | f O . er &. than they wane of OS per cent | Inv 
lists with the epithets of ‘‘ cheats” and “ swindlers,”” and MY | extracts, not one is higher than during the time tha | of October 3, when they : — (9) at 30t 
even been taunted — me tage ey 4 the low tariff of 20th of April was in operation. Some | | also add two invoices, the one —- the cost duty 
visions, cotton, &c. One of our publications, . ° . ® “p= >re | . 2 > pr ‘ed to the govern- . 
cupport of the corn laws, delivered itself, about nine months | articles yet remain the same, but in most cases there to the consumer and revenue produc - nat i y > | 100 ¢ 
since, of the following effusions; 8 mage ers eres cet be is a reduction in price, intended to meet the increase ment, under the prices ar d a oO s { : : pri : | bed 
-  Thej e e an eirco Py ‘ a = 3 : 7 . ™ " ‘ j 
5 cual in aap aaunans oostiean state of this swindling |of duties, so as to make the loss fall on England | and the other those of tea wit . ‘AL pene 1D) white 
commonwealth, attempt to raise rp gm gy it weals A a rather than upon the consumer here. In fact, in the which will explain themselves. i , a | Beer 
ceived with horror from the Gulf o Ba pene va gh silfer. language of the European house, the object of this , add that in most cases the gross prices in ngland 60 pet 
ing Iei h jon, still mindful of the glories of Erin; but, “ouch reduction is “to nullify,” as far as the American | are established permanently ; but as the market falls, | P 
ng Irishman, s 3 of Erin; ] . ‘ “Sei oe ‘ “gages ‘it | 
- cket touch my life, is the ery of the pillering Teaheo, fut consumer is concerned, the late act of congress in- ' the discount is increased 3 as it rises the discount A) smith 
ef the ae wie ecgae” Bat pt pacing I Ameri- \creasing the duties. I conclude the reason why all | falls, as will be perceived by the two invoices ap- | the 

; the shores of New, e. ‘ A | ¥ si ¢ > ° t : 3 x (ea 
pmodypt a to be abused by those who are ready, for selfish pur- | the articles in the list, from which I have made ex- | pended. 7 dia: i P56 pes 
poses, to consign their ows countrymen, sed ee ee shen \wects, are not subjected toa reduction in price to | New- _—, ct. 26, 1842. 

-house the grave, by withholding P = se . . seh #8 a ee 1c & Co. any : 1 | 

that feed which regina Frciasnce tna provided for them; | ‘* nullify ’’ the advance duty, is owing entire ly tothe | Messrs. E. CoRNING & Co., A rg | -— ” 1) Brass. 
but few in number, he was lappy to say, were the oo |consideration, that the foreign manufacturer is not} Dear Sirs—The January prices 0 ait $ you will |} 55 per 
ae Apne Bh genie me scitemes to-otiie ine inet ‘that Ame- | yet satisfied that such reduction is necessary. The |have had in the invoice we put up for = e “a i | 

i lists atten stifle the tact, a : nigga ge ‘ . P } on . 4 ati . » | 
Te et iceied by comp of the best blood of England, driven | moment it is found that the skill and enterprise of | you the prices of April, and quotations o na 1 Bolts 
from their homes ee ty eg ee to vats weap Soave ‘our artisans are about to supply our market with) the latter — or Prarhi ee oflerec — H ii wala 

monopolists would have them, knowing that the ¢ se | aa : ah ay ares | ° srs in hand, (which at that time we ha 
pec. hee, which prevents people obtaining food, és send- | these article 8, (not yet reduced in price, ) it will not | but with 5 nia t d, ( be boucht lower i}, 80 per 
éng abroad, and will continue to send, not the rogues and thieves, | be long, in my opinion, before the reduction will be not,) goods might probably g r. H i 
but some of our most valuable people. He stated that the quan- : 2se artieles also; that in most cases, to} You will see that to a great extent, the difference ||} 

i n 1 pounds of coffee is consumed in | made on these artie >, ’ ss Q “err Bolts 
ee eee tas on aie eles ? Why, at 6d. the pound; | secure our market—prices will be reduced to ‘‘ nul- | between 23 per cent and 20 per cent cuties would | 673 pe 
and that meat, flour, poultry, tea, sugar, and nearly over? lily ” the new tariff of duties—as far as the consum- be nullified ; but some other exclusive duties in the | 
other article of wn is cheap vp er aa ma a ler is concerned, and to check as far as possible the ef- | tariff, we say nothing about compensating for. | Bolts. | 

were pissed, the argument was, * ’ . ae : er Pp : : ; ° : ° 7 i 
Sorer masufecture for themselves; our industry, skill, nnd ma- | forts of our domestic artisans to supply our own wants.| Should you think fit to entrust us with an order, | 674 nc 
chinery, will prevent that.” But lan aac ay si he mis’ | Tn the list furnished by this European house, which | we will do our best to make it answer your purpose. 

hief is done, it is too late to remedy it, we have lost tie mar- | <n . ma eke th sa ‘ours resp’ 
ket, and if we take their corn, they will take nothing bat gold ie |you will find below, we give the prices and discounts | Yours resp’y, i | 100 do: 
return.’ But he would undertake to say, emphatically, tha >RICES SUN DWAI IN BIRMINGHAM. | 
although much mischief had been done, it was not too late to | _— FI Odd MR Sc ae as Mone sn i ns 20 doze 
prevent much in prospect ‘lhe Americans have increased in quali 
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to seventeen millions; in twenty years more they wi amb : ; ) 
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Invoice of twenty of the articles on the above list 
at 30th April prices, 1842, and subject to 23 per cent 
duty ad valorem: 

100 gross square head 3-8 inch iron, 6 in. 

bed screws, at 4s. Td. ...ccccccccese Lal §0 
White medal tea bells to the 

value Of ..cccoccccseeeeeLl0 O 0 








| 60 per cent discount,....... 6 0 0 
| ee 4 00 
| Smiths’ and small bellows to 
the value Of ....secccesee L10 0 O 
| 55 percent discount,....... 510 0 
a 4100 
| Brass nails to the value of... 10 0 0 
55 per cent discount,....... 510 0 
a 4100 
| Bolts, common round, to the 
PRUE scssssccssscsccses ICO D 
80 per cent off, ....---..--. 8 0 0 
200 
Bolts, best, to the value of.. 10 0 O 
673 per cent off,....-.-.--. 615 0 
ae 3 50 
| Bolts, London Tower, valueof 10 0 0 
| 674 per cent off........-.4. 615 O 
a 3.50 
100 dozen bullet moulds, 2s. net, ...... 1 00 
| 20 dozen brass chamber candlesticks, fair 
quality, 10s. 6d. .....-.....-- eeeeee 10100 
| 20 doz. brass chamber candlesticks, bes 
strong, 14s. ...... Pouboae seee. ror 14 00 
100 pair bright trace chains, ls. 3d..... 6 50 
1 ton ox or log chains, ........seeese0e 13 00 
} 1 ton coil or ship chain, 3 in. proved,.. 16 00 
| Chest handles to the value of £10 O O 
| 80 per cent discount,....... 8 0 0 
| --——— 200 
| Chest handles, bestimproved, 10 0 0 
653 per cent,........ esoocee § 10 O 
| wee 4100 
Curtain rings to the value of. 10 0 0 
55 per cent,........ cooccee 410 O 
4100 
Shovel and tongs to the value 
4 ssadsvereen see eae 10 0 0 
72} per cent,....seeeeeeeee 7 5 0 
ae 2150 
Hammers to the value of.... 10 0 0 
574 per Cent,...ccecccccees 515 0 
—--— 4 50 
15 cwt. hooks and hinges, 132. 9d. - 10 63 
Pressed common hinges, to 
the value Of ..cccccsccecs 10 0 O 
70 per cent,..cccesccccecee 7 0 O 
—__— 3.00) 
Cost at April prices, when duty was 23 
Per CEN, cccccccccccccccccccvecers £143 16 0 


Cost of invoice of the foregoing article in England | 


April 30, when the duty was 23 p. ct.. £143 16 3 | 





Add 23 per cent duty,........+.- ° 33 2 6 
Cost with 23 percent duty,.......-. ---- £176 18 9 


Invoice of the above named articles coming in un- 
der the 3d October prices, and subject to 30 per 
cent duties ad valorem: 

100 gross square head 3-8 in. iron, 6 in. 








bed screws, at 3s. 90..cccccrccccsecs £18 15 0 
White medal tea bells to the 
UNE OF cacosesesoscsccsc Be 0 © 
625 per cent,........ cccocoe «6 G6 O 
—_—. 3150 
Smiths’ and small bellows to 
WO OE sictécceccsnsses POO © 
Oe Se OO, cccccscsuns 515 0 
Bets 4 50 
Brass nails to the value of... 10 0 O 
57 1-2 per cent, ..... Coens 515 0 
4 50 
Common round bolts to the 
WOE OE Nataswsdsone sas - 100 0 O 
82 1-2 per cent,........... 8 5 0 
— 1150 
Best bolts to the value of... 10 0 0 
70 1-2 per cent, ........... 7 0 0 
3 00 
London Tower bolts, value of 10 0 0 
70 1-2 per cent, ........+. - £700 
———_ 3 
100 doz. bullet moulds, 1s. 10d. ......-. 9 
20 doz. brass chamber candlesticks, fair 
DOT, WO: 05.646 ov aeeenveawee 10 
20 doz. brass chamber candlesticks, best 
NN TOR S5seScieGdieesesecss 
100 pairs bright trace chains, 1s. 1-2d... 5 
1 ton ox or log chains, .....ceeeeecees 11 10 0 
1 ton coil or ship chain, proved, 1-2in.. 14 10 0 


——_——— 





Chest handles to the valueof.£10 0 O 
82 1-2 per cent, ...---+0--- 8 5 O 
1150 





Chest handles, best improved, 





Value Of cecccccccosectee 10° 0 O 
57 1-2 per cent,...-..--0-. 515 0 
——- 4 50 
Curtain rings to the value of. 10 0 0 
57 1-2 per cent, ....-.e002. 515 O 
— 4 60 
Shovel and tongs to the value 
i ccicwtesntdcssscecenn Ge Oe 
765 per cent, -cccscccscsccee 710 O 
——._ 2100 
Hammers to the value of.... 10 0 0 
60 per Cent, ....sceeseeeee 6 0 O 
— 400 
15 cwt. hooks and hinges, 12s. 6d. ..... 9 76 
Pressed common hinges to 
Value Of sccccccccccoccse 10 O O 
72 1-2 per cent, .eeeeeee0e- 7 5 O 
2150 


£131 10 0 

Cost of the foregoing articles in England under the 

October duties of 30 per cent, ... 

Add 30 per cent being the present duty, 39 

Cost of the above with 30 percent duty, £170 19 0 
Cost of the foregoing invoice at the pri- 
ces when the duty was 23 per cent, 

and with that duty added, . 


9 0 





17618 9 


Gain to the consumer in the United 
States by the operation of the 30 per 
cent tariff over that of the 23 p. cent, £519 9 


The duty paid to the United States government on 


the invoice subject to 30 per cent is, .£39 9 O 
The duty on the same invoice with 23 per 
COM, 000200 Las paveowe Peers 2 


Gain to the government,....+-+++++0-5 £6 6 6 


Had there been no reduction of prices in England in 
consequence of the increased duties, 
the cost would be, . 
At 30 per cent, 


£143 16 3 
43 2 10 


ee ee ee ee 


£186 19 1] 


The duty of 30 per cent on the above in- 
voice when on the 23 per cent duty 


prices, would be, ...eseeseeeeceees £43 210 
The duty of 30 per cent on the reduced 
prices to meet the advance of duty,. 39 9 O 


Less realized by government than if 
the prices had remained as when the 


duty was 23 per cent, sesseeeeesees £3 13 10 


It will be perceived by the above that the consum- 
jer gains £5199. The revenue gains £6 6 6 by the 
substitution of 30 in place of 23 percent duty. That 
had there been no reduction of price in England in 
consequence of the additional duty, the cost of the 
above invoice would have been £186 19 1, in place 
of £170 19 0, making a difference of £1601, and 
| reducing the duty to £6 6 6, instead of £10 0 4. 

In connection with the foregoing, we subjoin the 





following from a correspondent. 
PROTECTIVE DUTIES. 

The preceding article, communicated by Mr. E. 
1C. Delavan, will be read with great interest. The 
| facts which it presents, showing the actual working 
of the tariff in its effect on prices, and exemplifying 
|the mode in which that effect is produced, are of a 
| character to make a strong impression on all reflect- 


} 
} 
| 
} 


ing and candid men, and especially on such as have | 


| been accustomed to consider this whole subject the- 
oretically, without having had much eT to 
observe, in the affairs of life, how often and how 
| widely theoretical reasonings vary from the actual 
| processes of business, and how flatly speculative 
| conclusions are contradicted by the results of expe- 
| rience. 
| As, in mechanics, the most inventive projectors 
| frequently find their most ingenious machines, though 


0 0 | constructed most scientifically and in strictest ac- | take longer to bring this reduction about. 
3 4/ cordance with principles, proving utterly inefficient | manufacture were of such a nature as to require but 


and worthless, when tested on a broad practical 


| of actual use in the work for which they were so de- 





parts, when examined in the closet, are, neverthe- 


--- £131 10 0} 


less, not seldom found to be little else than a series 
of mistakes, when they come to be subjected to 
practice and are exposed to the hard strain of a 
thousand conflicting interests managed by vast num~ 
bers of sagacious and energetic men familiar with a 
multitude of details and expedients never provided, 
for by the theorist, because totally unknown to him; 

In further illustration of this subject, we do no 
see that the narrow space left to us can be more ap ~ 
propriately or judiciously occupied than by a fe” 
extracts from a speech made in the House of Repre™ 
sentatives, during the last session of Congress, by 
Mr. Hudson of Massachusetts. 

Some of the extracts bear directly on the points 
considered by Mr. Delavan, fully sustaining his con- 
clusions; and the other passages illustrate one or 
two other points of importance, about which, so far 
as we have observed, much misconception and error 
prevail. The extracts need no explanatory remarks; 
they explain themselves: 

** The gentleman from South-Carolina would settle 
this whole question at once. He insists that duties 
for protection and duties for revenue, are not only 
different,but directly opposed to each other. ‘*Where 
protection commences, revenue ceases,” is the gen- 
tleman’s maxim. He even goes so far as to main- 
tain that revenue is diminished just in proportion as 
you protect manufactures. If you exclude the whole 
of any article, you destroy all the revenue from that 
article—if you exclude one-half, you destroy half of 
the revenue—if one-fourth, you destroy one-fourth of 
the revenue—and so of any other proportion. This 
is my friend’s position; and nothing can be more 
unsound, not to say absurd. It does not by any 
means follow, because a duty of 100 per cent would 
destroy all revenue, that a duty of 50 per cent would 
destroy one-half, or a duty of 25 per cent one-quar- 
ter of the revenue. 





** But how does this principle operate in practice? 
In 1835 and 1836, duties on protected articles were 


high. And was not the treasury overflowing at that 
lime ? Certainly. Were not manufactures then 


protected ? The gentleman admits that they were ; 
for, in arguing in favor of the compromise act, he 
urged this consideration—that during the former por- 
tion of the period covered by that act, the manufac- 
turers enjoyed high protection; and it ought to be 
continued, that during the latter portion the produc- 
ers might have their share. Yet, notwithstanding 
this protection of manufactures, revenue poured into 
the treasury in such torrents that, to get rid of it, 
congress was compelled to deposite it with the states. 
If protection destroys revenue, how came the treagu- 
ry to overflow when the protection was ample ? 

** Let us inquire into the effect as to a tariff, upon 
prices. Suppose an article now paying 20 per cent 
be subjected to 20 per cent more duty; according 
to the gentleman’s doctrine, the price must rise 20 
per cent in our market. But, in fact, this will not 
be the case. The American merchant, who has been 
in the habit of taking this article of an English house 
to the amount of #2,000, writes to his corrrespondent 
in Great Britain, that, in consequence of the increase 
of duty, he can now take but &1,000, unless the ma- 
nufacturer will reduce his price. The British manu- 
facturer, knowing full well that if $1,000 worth of 
this fabric be thrown into his home market, it will ye- 
duce the price, and lessen the value of his whole stock 
on hand immediately reduces his price,and so suppli¢s 
his old customers with the usual quantity of the artic},. 
The amount of the reduction will depend upon the staje 
of the market: sometimes it will be more znd some- 
times less. The average, perhaps, would be ong- 
half of the increased duty. The foreign manufacty- 
rer, paying one-half of the additional duty, the actu 
al duty paid by the importer would be 30 per cent 
instead of 40. But as the increased duty would pro. 
| tect the manufacturer, our citizens would embark 
with Yankee zeal in this species of manufacture. 
| This would produce competition at home, and the in- 
creased quantity of the fabric thrown into our mar- 
ket, would have a tendency to produce a surplus, and 
this would serve to keep down the price. Here 
| would be a double competition: a competition be- 
jtween the fureign and the domestic manufacturers, 
| and a competition between the domestic manufactu- 
jrersthemselves. The natural tendency of this would 
be to reduce prices. Itsoperation would be more or 
less sudden, according to the character of the manu- 
facture. If it were a costly kind of manufacture, or 
| one which required great experience or skill, it would 
Sut if the 





|a little capital or little experience, the competition 


0 0 | scale and under the various disturbing circumstances | and consequent reduction would be more immediate. 


| " Py . . 
| After making all allowances for fluctuations, from va- 


10 0 | signed—so, in the complicated problems presented | rious causes, we Jay it down as a general principle, 
4 2|by the subject before us, the abstract reasonings, | which will hold good, take a number of years in suc- 

S . . . . ] . © 
which seem absolutely without a flaw in all their | cession 


, that duties looking to protection, if they are 
| judiciously laid, will reduce prices.”’ 








—~— 
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[For the Northern Light.) | woman: As one star differeth from another star in | propensities that urge him to self-gratification, affec- 


WHAT IS EDUCATION? 





BY ALONZO POTTER. 


‘(] call that education which embraces the culture of the 
whole man, with all his faculties—subjecting his senses, his 
understanding, and his passions to reason, to conscience, and 
to the evangelical laws of the Christian revelation.”’—De Fe- 
LENBERG. 

Tue term Education,* when employed in its pri- 
mitive and literal signification, means the drawing 
out or development of the human faculties. When 
we look on a child, we perceive at once, that besides 
corporeal organs and powers, he has a spiritual na- 
ture. In these organs themselves, with their cease- 
less but not unmeaning activity, we see evidence 


that this little being has intelligence, sensibility, and | trials which | 
Such powers exist in early infancy but as | earth,they still te 
| ercise of the most manly and generous qualities. He 


will. 
germs, which are destined, however, to burst forth, 
and which, like the vegetating powers of the seed | 
that we have planted, are ready to be directed and 
controlled by us, almost at our will. As we can 
train up to a healthy and graceful maturity the young 
plant, which, if neglected, would have proved un- 
sightly and sterile, so can we train up in the way he 
should go, that child, who, if left to himself, would 
have been almost certain to be vicious and ignorant. 
It is the peculiar pliability and impressibility of this 
early period of life, that give it such claims on the 
educator. When habit has once fastened itself on 
the intellect and the heart, appeals and influences 
are comparatively powerless. In whatever degree, 
then, it may be our interest and duty to promote the 
welfare of our fellow-creatures, and especially of our 
own children, in the same degree does it loons 
important, that we lose no portion of that which is 
the precious seedtime of their lives. Hardly any 
season is too early for the culture of this soil; and if 
it would be reckoned the height of guilt to refuse 
food or raiment to the body of a helpless little one, 
what must we think of that cruel neglect which 
leaves its nobler nature to pine, and finally to perish 
for lack of knowledge ? Educated in one sense this 
child will be—if not for weal, then for wo! 
For nature, crescent, does not grow alone 

In thews and bulk; but as this temple waxes, 

The inward service of the mind and soul 

Grows wide withal.’’ 
It is for the parent and guardian to decide what cha- 
racter this development shall take. 

The power of education we are not disposed to 
overrate. It has sometimes been described, even by 
wise men, as an oe agent, which can 
‘turn the minds of children as easily this way or 
that, as water itself,’’t and before which all original 
differences may be made to disappear. It seems to 
us, that a slight acquaintance with children is suffi- 
cient to refute this theory. Even when reared in the 
same family and subjected to the same course of 
physical and moral training, children exhibit, amid 
a general resemblance in manners and principles, the 

reatest diversity in endowments and disposition. 

t is evidently not to be desired, that all men and wo- 

men should be cast in the same intellectual more 
than in the same corporeal mould; and hence, though 
compounded of the same primitive elements, these 
elements have been so variously mingled and com- 
bined, that each individual has his own peculiar and 
indestructible nature, as well as his own sphere of 
action—that thus every place and calling can be 
filled. As this variety, then, exists, and can never 
be entirely effaced, it ought to be respected in edu- 
cation. 

But does it follow that the work of education is 
therefore slight or unimportant? While we are 
bound to take the individual as he is, and having 
ascertained his peculiar type of character and mea- 
sure of capacity, to keep these ever in view, is there 
not still a vast work to be accomplished? It is the 
business of education to watch the dormant powers, 
and foster their healthy and well-proportioned grqwth, 
restraining and repressing where their natural activi- 
ty is too great, and stimulating them when they are 
too feeble. To respect each one’s individuality, is 
not only consistent with this great work, but is indis- 
pensable to its highest success. Doing so, we can 
effect vast changes and improvements in character. 
The sluggish we may not be able to inspire with great 
vivacity, nor subdue the ardent and enthusiastic to the 
tone of a calm and calculating spirit. But we can 
arrest in each dangerous tendencies; in each we can 
correct mental obliquities and distortions, and culti- 
vate a healthy and self-improving power. We can 

x | the purposes of the Creator in framing such a 
mind, and strive wisely, as well as unceasingly, to 
fulfil those pu s. In one word, we can labor to 
rear this child, yet without fixed character or com- 
pacted energies, to the stature of a perfect man or 


* From the Latin words e and duco, to lead or draw out of. 
{ This is the language of Locke in his Treatise on Education. 





magnitude and splendor, though each in its appointed 
place be equally perfect, so in the intellectual and | 
spiritual firmament one mind may outshine another, 
and yet both alike be perfect in their sphere, and in 


| fulfilling the mission assigned them by God. 


Milton has called that ‘‘ a complete and generous 


}education, which fits a man to perform justly, skil- 


fully, and magnanimously, all the offices, both private 
and public, of peace and of war.”’ It is evident that 
| such an education can be enjoyed by few; and that, 
'though enjoyed by all, it would bestow on but a 
| limited number the lofty capacities indicated by the 
great poet. A vast proportion of the walks of human 
|life are humble and sheltered. Let us be grateful, 
however, that while in such walks we escape the fiery 
await those who tread the high places of 
afford scope and opportunity for the ex- 


| 
| 


may be great, both intelleetually and morally, who 
has filled no distinguished ‘‘ office, either “ of peace 
or of war.” Let it rather be our object, then, in 
rearing the young, to form a perfect character—to 
build up a spirit of which all must say, as was said 
of Brutus by Antony, 


* His life was gentle, and the elements 
So mixed in him, that Nature might stand up, 
And say to all the world, This was a man!” 

Such, then, in general, is the object of education. 
Let us be more particular. The child comes into 
life ignorant and imbecile. With faculties which, 
duly trained, fit him to traverse the universe of truth, 
he yet begins his course a helpless stranger. To 
him, this universe is all a mighty maze, without a 
plan. He is a stranger alike to himself, to the world, 
and to God. But daily his faculties open ; his intel- 
lectual eye begins to turn towards the light of truth, 
as his organic eye turns towards the sunbeam that 
falls across his chamber. His senses, those fleet 
messengers, carry to him constant intelligence from 
the world without. Soon he comes to remember 
and compare these reports—to rea on and resolve. 
His mind now yearns afler more knowledge. 
Through the livelong day, save when tired nature 
claims repose, he is busy seeking, or receiving with 
unexpected delight, new accessions of truth. All 
the while his faculties of memory and Comparison— 
of judgment and abstraction—of generalization and 
inference, are in exercise; and though no book 
opens ifs mysterious light upon his understanding, 
nor living voice pours into his ear the fruits of an- 
other’s experience and knowledge, he is still for 
himself a learner. 

Yet such a progress—which is only instinctive and 
spontaneous—plainly needs direction, and will, if 
left to itself, soon reach its utmost limit. The for- 
lorn condition of the untutored deaf mute, shows 
how meagre and deceptive are the attainments of 
every unaided mind; and even where such a barrier 
has not been interposed by nature, we find that those 
who have been left without formal instruction soon 
become stationary, and that their minds are crowded 
with errors and prejudices. It is the province of 
education (i. e., of a system of training and tuition 
conducted by rule,) to take this restless spirit, re- 
joicing in the consciousness of its awakened powers 
and thirsting for knowledge, and to conduct it, fora 
time, along the straight path of true wisdom. For, 
why was that spirit, in the very outset of its course, 
made so helpless? Why was it deprived of those 
instincts which conduct the inferior animals infalli- 
bly to their being’s end and aim? Why attached 
for months to a mother’s breast, and afterward shel- 
tered and kept in life and health, only by unceasing 
vigilance and care? Why, but to engage all a pa- 
rent’s energies in its nurture and full development ; 
or, rather, why, but to engage them in fitting it for 
the unending work of self-development? The brute 
needs but a few powers, for it has but few wants, and 
they are to last but a few years. Manhas wantsand 
desires as boundless as his own immortality. 

To educate the intellect, then, is to so unfold, di- 
rect, and strengthen it, that it shall be prepared to 
be, through all its future course, a zealous and suc- 
cessful seeker after truth. It is to give it control of 
its own powers, and to teach it towards what those 
powers should be directed. It is to endow it by 
practice with the ability to collect its energies at 
will, and to fix them long on one point. It is to 
train the senses to observe accurately ; the memory 
to register carefully and recall readily; the reason 
to compare, reflect, and judge without partiality or 
passion. It is to infuse into the soul a principle of 
enduring activity and curiosity, such that it shall 
ever be awake in quest of light, never counting it- 
self to have apprehended, but pressing continually 
— towards higher truths and a larger know- 
edge. 


| principles. 


tions that impel him to gratify others, and moral in- 
stincts that incline him to duty. 
and without culture, his propensities predominate ; 
the affections spend themselves in capricious acts of 
kindness or charity ; and the moral instincts raise, 
without effect, their solemn and monitory voice. It 
is the office of moral education to harmonize these 
contending and irregular powers, by restoring con- 
science to its rightful authority, and by replacing 
unreflecting impulses with fixed and enlightened 
It is its business to cultivate habits 
which make man master of himself, and which ena- 
ble him, even when pressed by fierce temptation, to 
preter loss, disgrace, and death itself, before disho- 
nor. ‘* The great principle and foundation of all 
virtue,’’ says Locke, ‘‘lies in this: that a man is 
able to deny himself his own desires, cross his own 
inclinations, and purely follow what reason directs 
as best, though the appetite lean the other way.” 
Again, man begins life without taste. Through 
his senses, he is early attracted and charmed by what 
he terms beautiful. As he advances in years, these 
impressions, made by outward objects, blend them- 
selves with remembrances of the past, and with cre- 
ations of the mind itself. The result is seen in con- 
ceptions which bear away the soul from the imper- 
fections and trials of actual life, to a world of ima- 
gined purity, beauty, and bliss. Now, in the untu- 
tored mind, these conceptions are rude and often 
uncouth. It is the province of education to give 
them form and symmetry—to teach the true differ- 
ence between beauty and deformity—to inspire a 
love for simple excellence in literature and art, as 
well as a taste for the beauties and sublimities of na- 
ture—and finally, to awaken a profound reverence 
for moral grandeur, and thus kindle aspirations after 
glory, honor, and immortality. 

Finally, man begins life without physical vigor. 
Neither his intellectual nor his moral powers can 
hold intercourse with, or act upon tiie world without, 
except through material organs. And in our present 
state, these organs are also necessary {to the soul, 
even inits more spiritual operations ; and they weigh 
it down to imbecility whenever they become greatly 
diseased or enfeebled. Mark how a Cesar quails 
before his foe ! 

‘¢He had a fever when he was in Spain, 
Aud when the fit was on him, I die mark 
How he did shake; ’tis true, this ged did shake: 
His coward lips did from their celor fly; 
And that same eye, whose bend duth awe the world, 
Did lose his lustre: I did hear him groan; 
Ay, and that tongue of his, that bade the Romans 
Mark him, and write his speeches in their books, 
Alas! it cried, Give me some drink, Titinius, 
Asa sick girl.”’ 

Hence the unspeakable importance of physical 
education, which teaches us how to guard against 
many diseases, how to maintain and improve the 


the delicacy of our senses. 

Do we ask, then, What is Education, or what, in 
the language of Milton, is a ‘‘ virtuous and noble 
education?” the answer is ready. It is, whatever 
tends to train up to a healthy and graceful activity 
our mental and bodily powers, our affections, man- 
ners,* and habits. It is the business, of course, of 
all our lives, or, more properly, of the whole dura- 
tion of our being. But since impressions made early 
are the deepest and most lasting, that is, above all, ed- 


manly, upright, and generous character, and thus to 
lay the foundation for a course of liberal and virtuous 
self-culture. ‘‘ The education,”’ says an able writer, 
“required for the people, is that which will give 
them the full command of every faculty, both of 
mind and body; which will call into play their pow- 
ers of observation and reflection; which will make 
thinking and reasonable beings of the mere creatures 
of impulse, prejudice, and passion ; that which, ina 
moral sense, will give them objects of pursuit and 
habits of conduct, favorable to their own happiness, 





our systems of popular education. The following remarks of 
an English manufacturer, who devoted great care to the educa- 
tion of the families employed by him, are full of truth, and = 
applicable to our own country. ‘' The importance of goo 

manners among this class of people, as among all others, oP 
peared to me to be very great, more so than is generally ac 


when met with, litrle attention is paid to their cultivation In the 
systems of instruction for the laboring classes. I wish to 4 
our people distinguished by their good manners, not so — 
for the sake of these manners, as because they indicate mo 
than they show, and they tend powerfully to nourish and yo 
tect the growth of the virtues which they indicate. Whata ~~ 
they, indeed, when rightly considered, but the silent thouge 
ive expression of Christian feelings and dispositions? 


and resentful feelings, the respect and cunsideration due to 4 


fellow-man, and which eve dy ~ 
expect to receive—what is all this but the very spirit 0 —— 
sy? What is it but the very spirit of Christianity? And * 








gain, man begins life without virtue. He has 
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and to that of the community of which they will form | 


one should be ready to pay and | 


But, left to himself | 


* The cultivation of manners is not sufficiently regarded in | 


knowledged; for though every one approves and admires them 


gentleness, the tenderness, the delicacy, the patience, the for- 
bearance, the fear of giving pain, the repression of all angry | 


is there in this that is not equally an ornament to the palace ) 








vigor of our bodies, and how to develop and perfect | 
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a part; which, by multiplying the means of rational 
and intellectual enjoyment, will diminish the te:mpt-- 
ations of vice and sensuality; which, in the soctal 
relations of life, and as connected with objects of 
legislation, will teach them the identity of the indi- 
vidual with the ¢eneral interest ; that which, in the 
physical sciences—especially those of Chemistry 
and Mechanics—will make them masters of the se- 
crets of nature, and give them powers which even 
now tend to elevate the moderns to a higher rank 
than that of the demigods of antiquity. All this, 
and more, should be embraced in that scheme of 
education which would be worthy of statesmen to 
give, and of a great nation to receive; and the time 
is near at hand when the attainment of an object thus 
comprehensive in its character, and leading to re- 
sults, the practical benefits of which it is almost im- 
possible for even the imagination to exaggerate, will 
not be considered a Utopian dream.’”* 





Agriculture. 





(For the Northern Light.] 
REPORT OF THE WEATHER, &c. FOR NOVEMBER, 1842. 


BY C. N. BEMENT. 


Tue early Saxon inhabitants of England called 
this Blott Monath, or slaughter month, because, in 
those primitive days, winter feed was so scarce in 
England, that it was usual to kill and salt the great- 
est part of their winter’s meat in this month; they 
called it also Wint Monath, or wind month, from 
the tempestuous weather, with which it is commonly 
accompanied. Its name is derived from the Latin 
Novem, nine, and Jmber, a shower. It was so call- 
ed in the Alban Calendar, and has preserved its 
name both in England and on the continent. 

In this commonly wet and gloomy month, the 
birds which remain, come nearer to our dwellings; 
the sparrow locates himself in our gardens. 

Whatever out-door work remains unfinished must, 
with all convenient dispatch, be completed, as the 
heavy rains which commonly attend this month re- 
quire the vigilant attention of the farmer. 

November Ist, foggy morning, clear and pleasant 
J m. great depression of barometer—heard city 

lls; 2d, overcast morning, clear p.m.; 3d, first 
clear, not a cloud to be seen, arise in barometer; 
4th, severe frost, clear sky and a pleasant day; 5th, 
ice formed—a delightful day; 6th, hazy, sun obscur- 
ed during the day; 7th, overcast; 8th, commenced 
raining at nine, and continued, though moderately, 
during the day; 9th, cloudy and warm, commenced 
raining at dark; 10th, slight frost, sun peeping from 
behind a cloud occasionally; 11th, cool and plea- 
sant; 12th, sun obscured during the day; 13th, misty 
in the morning, wind changed to north, sun shone 
fora few moments, passed behind a cloud, and was 
not seen again that day; 14th, frost, cloudy, rain p. 
m.; 15th, pleasant, sun out occasionally; 16th, mo- 
derate, cloudy, some flurries of snow p.m.; 17th, 
cloudy, sun out for a few moments, wind changed to 
s. w. and at dark commenced snowing, but soon 
changed to rain and continued during the night; 
18th, rain a. m. clear, cold and blustering p. m.; 
19th, cold and high blustering winds; 20th, clear, 
cool and pleasant—ground froze quite hard; 2\st, 
severe frost, clear and pleasant; 22d, clearand cold; 
23d, overcast and cold a. m. moderated p. m.; 24th, 
commenced snowing in the night, and continued un- 
til eleven o’clock, covering the ground to the depth 
of one or two inches; 25th, severe frost, sun out 
bright, and a delightful day ; 26th, cold, a clear blue 
sky, and not a cloud to be seen; 27th, molerate, 
cloudy, sun out in all his dazzling splendor, but 
soon passed behind a cloud, and a snow squall fol- 
lowed, and continued at intervals during the day; 
28th, clear, cold and severe day ; 29th, sun out bright, 
but intensely cold; 30th, severe frost, heazy a. m. 
at noon a snow storm set in from the north, and con- 
tinued in the night, when from ten io twenty inches 
had fallen. 

The first half of this month, as will be seen above, 
was characterized by remarkable mildness. What 
charming weather! What delightful weather! was 
the general exclamation. The prevailing winds 

ve been north, still the temperature has been ge- 
nerally moderate, having experienced little or no 
frost until the 14th, when the mercury sunk to 24°; 
In fact, it was not cold enough to freeze the soil to 
any degree of thickne:s until the 19th, when we were 
Visited hy a severe « northwester,’? which increased 
toa gale, and caused much damage to the shipping 
on lake Erie, as well as on our coast. Several ves- 
sels have been reported as being driven on shore, 
and seven totally lost, and many lives destroyed. 





* Westminster Review. 








The canal remained open until the 
abling our western friends an opportunity of getting 
a much larger quantity of their produce to market; | 
there was no ice in the river until the 25th, and | 
our boats continued to make their regular trips. | 
Since the 19th, the character of the weather has! 
changed, giving strong indication of the approach of | 
winter. 

The mild and delightful weather in the fore part of | 
the month, afforded a good opportunity for the farm- | 
er to secure his remaining crops, and if he has not| 
done so, it is his own fault. Seldom do we experi- | 
ence such favorable weather at this season of the 
year. 

On comparing this month with the corresponding 
month of last year, although that was considered 
very mild and pleasant, this has exceeded that in 
moderation. As early as the 8th we were under the 
necessity of putting our cattle into ‘‘ winter quar- 
ters,’’? whereas, this year we did not find it necessary 
to do so until the 24th. 

If the fore part of the month was mild and plea- 
sant, we cannot say as much in favor of the latter 
part, which has been cold and dreary, and Novem- 
ber has left us in the winter garb—a mantle of pure 
white. Three Hills Farm, Dec. 1st, 1842. 
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BY ALFRED B. STREET. 


TueE Dutch, it has been before remarked, had en- 
tered, at the time of their first settlement, into the 
closest alliance with the Iroquois. In 1664, the pro- 
vince of New-York was surrendered by the former 
to the English, who lost no time in securing the 
friendship and transferring to themselves the alliance 
of the latter. In so doing they experienced no diffi- 
culty, from the hatred borne by the confederacy 
against the French, originating in the malconduct of 
Champlain. 

In this year the first treaty was held at Albany be- 
tween the English and the Iroquois, which place be- 
came, until after 1775, the spot where the respective 
conventions of the two nations assembled. 

The fur trade had, from the commencement of the 
French colony, been considered an object of para- 
mount importance, by both of the contending Euro- 
pean powers. ‘The avidity with which the furs were 
sought in the old world, and the wealth consequent 
upon the traffic, induced, upon both sides, the most 
strenuous exertions and reconciled to the greatest 
hardships. The snowy ermine, that late rivalled the 
trackless drifts at the sources of the Ottawas, was 
worn with flashing gem and gorgeous plume by 
beauty amid the domes and porticoes of the Thames, 
and the glossy beaver, once bathed in the surges of 
the stormy Huron, was now blended with the purple 
of the monarch by the palace-studded Seine. 

During the interval of peace, the French used the 
most energetic efforts to extend their traffic with the 
nations to the west: a settlement of Hurons was made 
at Michillimackinack asa French post, for the pro- 
tection of the traders, and Frontenac, who had now 
succeeded to the administration of affairs in Canada, 
not only built Cataraqui fort at the head of Lake On- 
tario, where Kingston now stands, to facilitate the 
trade and to restrain the Iroquois, but scattered his 


cf 
, thereby en- 





posts into the regions of the great lakes, and as far 
as the Mississippi, to secure the obedience of the | 
western tribes. 

He also launched three vessels upon the lake, and 
the seaman who had guided his prow by the decay- 
ing cities of the Mediterranean, now spread the can- 
vass of a civilized nation for the first time over the 
waters of the wild Ontario. 

The English also endeavored to obtain their share 
in this lucrative traffic. They cultivated the most | 
friendly relations with the Iroquois, who still cherish- | 
ing their ancient enmity, raised formidable barriers 
to the efforts of the French, by warring with their 
allies, through and between whom, the traffic was 
carried on, whilst they furthered the exertions of the 
English to the utmost of their power. This led to 
the war shortly declared against them by the French. 

Nothing, however, at this time, shows more the 
dread and respect which the Iroquois inspired than 
the conduct of Maryland and Virginia. 

The Oneidas and Onondagas, in carrying their in- 
cursions to the south, had attacked the friendly In- 
dians of those two colonies, and in some instances 
the frontier villages of their white inhabitants. In- 
stead of drawing the sword, Maryland sent a com- 
missioner to Albany, to treat with the powerful con- 
federacy: and he was shortly succeeded by two 








agents accredited by Virginia to the same place and 
for the same purpose. 


The two tribes still continuing their attacks, (the 
Mohawks and Senecas proving faithful to their friend- 
ship for the English,) Lord Howard of Effingham, 
then governor of Virginia, undertook a journey of 
four hundred miles to Albany, through the deep fo- 
rests, and in the slow craft of those days, to renew 
the treaties which had been formed, and to establish 
a mutual friendship as between two independent na- 
tions and on terms of perfect equality. 

Such difficulties at length did the French expe- 
rience in the prosecution of their trade with the west- 
ern Indians from the enmity of the Iroquois, and par- 
ticularly the Senecas, the wildest of the tribes, (who 
being nearest to those Indians made them most fre- 
quently the victims of incursions, ) that De La Barre, 
now governor of Canada, prepared an expedition 
against them. 

But repairing to Cataraqui fort with the force of 
the colony, his army suffered so severely from sick- 
ness, that he was obliged to abandon his hostile de- 
sign, and meeting Garangula, one of the chiefs of the 
Onondagas, with thirty warriors, at Oswego river, 
the threatened invasion ended with complaint and 
crimination on the part of the French governor, and 
proud defiance, mingled with contempt, hurled back 
by the Onondaga Sachem. 

Stung by the contumely with which the French 
arms had been treated, De Nonville, De La Barre’s 
successor, after treacherously surprising two Iroquois 
villages, near Cataraqui fort, and sending thirteen of 
the captives to man the galleys of Louis XIV., pre- 
pared, in 1687, for a sweeping inroad against the 
warlike Senecas. 

He accordingly issued his proclamation to the in- 
habitants and troops of the colony, and to his nume- 
rous Indian allies, to rendezvous at the mouth of the 
Genesee river, for their march into the hostile terri- 
tory. 

The proclamation was received with joy, rousing 
the vengeful feelings of those, who had so deeply 
suffered from the hands of the Iroquois. 

The fugitive Huron struck the bell-rock in the 
northern waters of his lake to summon his tribe—the 
Ottawa left his island and marsh, or commenced his 
trail from the falls of the Mississippi—the Miami 
grasped the hatchet with delight—the war songs of 
the Illini were loud in their villages, and all hastened 
to the appointed spot, eager for the promised venge- 
ance. 

Nor was the colony idle. The Carignan Saliere 
shouldered the musket he had so often carried on the 
plains of Hungary—the husbandman who had left the 
brown olives of Brittany for the tall maize of the Ca- 
nadian woods, girded on the weapon his hand had so 
long neglected, and beneath the flag, again spread 
to the breeze, gathered to the rendezvous. 

De Nonville found himself at the head of eight 
hundred regulars, and thirteen hundred Canadians 
and savages, and commenced his march into the ene- 
my’s region. 

In the meanwhile, the chief village of the Senecas 
presents a scene of bustle and confusion. The war- 
post is struck—the dance and the song are ended— 
the torches are applied to the barken roofs with the 
same spirit that animated the Russians on their re- 
treat from Moscow—and as the flames reduce the 
village to ashes, the warriors retire to their ambush. 

The plumes of the fierce Senecas glance amidst 
the thickets skirting the maize fields, as with mus- 
ket, tomahawk and knife, they crouch beneath the 
foliage. 

A few figures are seen stealing through the trees, 
and glancing keenly around—they are the scouts of 
the invading army ;—footsteps rattle upon the leaves 
—banners glance amidst the branches—they are the 
signs of the approaching foe. 

Onward come the French; day glows stilly in the 
woods; they frighten but the bear from his hollow 
trunk and the lawk from his lofty summit. But 
suddenly the shrill whoops of the concealed warriors 
burst upon the air, whilst the crash of fire-arms and 
the whistling of bullets strike terror into the hearts of 
the invaders. The ranks that had defied death on the 
battlefields of Europe, recoil and fly—confusion 
reigns as the war cries peal higher and higher from 
the ambush. Dark browsare rising above the thick- 
ets, defying the levelled musket—gleaming eyes 
shoot scorn upon the pointed bayonet—each tree 1s a 
fortress, and each bush sends forth bright streaks of 
death. 

At this juncture, however, the native allies of the 
French press forward to the rescue, and by the force 
of superior numbers, and the same skill in the use of 
savage weapons, compel the fierce and daring Sene- 
cas to leave the field, and open to the march of the 
invader, the forest homes they had so vainly endeavor- 
ed to bulwark with their breasts. 

The conquerors marched for ten days through the 
vast woods, burning and destroying the i they 
met, but not seeing again a single enemy. Instead 
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[For the Northern Light.) 
WHAT IS EDUCATION? 


BY ALONZO POTTER. 


‘*T call that education which embraces the culture of the 
whole man, with all his faculties—subjecting his senses, his 
understanding, and his passions to reason, to conscience, and 
to the evangelical laws of the Christian revelation.”’—De Fri- 
LENBERO. 

Tue term Education,* when employed in its pri- 
mitive and literal signification, means the drawing 
out or development of the human faculties. When 
we look on a child, we perceive at once, that besides 
corporeal organs and powers, he has a spiritual na- 
ture. In these organs themselves, with their cease- 
less but not unmeaning activity, we see evidence 
that this little being has intelligence, sensibility, and 
will. Such powers exist in early infancy but as 
germs, which are destined, however, to burst forth, 
and which, like the vegetating powers of the seed 
that we have planted, are ready to be directed and 
controlled by us, almost at our will. As we can 
train up to a healthy and graceful maturity the young 
plant, which, if neglected, would have proved un- 
sightly and sterile, so can we train up in the way he 
should go, that child, who, if left to himself, would 
have been almost certain to be vicious and ignorant. 
It is the peculiar pliability and impressibility of this 
early period of life, that give it such claims on the 
educator. When habit has once fastened itself on 
the intellect and the heart, appeals and influences 
are comparatively powerless. In whatever degree, 
then, it may be our interest and duty to promote the 
welfare of our fellow-creatures, and especially of our 
own children, in the same degree does it become 
important, that we lose no portion of that which is 
the precious seedtime of their lives. Hardly any 
season is too early for the culture of this soil; and if 
it would be reckoned the height of guilt to refuse 
food or raiment to the body of a helpless little one, 
what must we think of that cruel neglect which 
leaves its nobler nature to pine, and finally to perish 
for lack of knowledge ? Educated in one sense this 
child will be—if not for weal, then for wo! 

‘‘ For nature, crescent, does not grow alone 
In thews and bulk; but as this temple waxes, 
The inward service of the mind and soul 
Grows wide withal.’’ 
It is for the parent and guardian to decide what cha- 
racter this development shall take. 

The power of education we are not disposed to 
overrate. It has sometimes been described, even by 
wise men, as an all-prevailing agent, which can 
‘turn the minds of children as easily this way or 
that, as water itself,’’f and before which all original 
differences may be made to disappear. It seems to 
us, that a slight acquaintance with children is suffi- 
cient to refute this theory. Even when reared in the 
same family and subjected to the same course of 
physical and moral training, children exhibit, amid 
a general resemblance in manners and principles, the 

reatest diversity in endowments and disposition. 

t is evidently not to be desired, that all men and wo- 
men should be cast in the same intellectual more 
than in the same corporeal mould; and hence, though 
compounded of the same primitive elements, these 
elements have been so variously mingled and com- 
bined, that each individual has his own peculiar and 
indestructible nature, as well as his own sphere of 
action—that thus every place and calling can be 
filled. As this variety, then, exists, and can never 
be entirely effaced, it ought to be respected in edu- 
cation. 

But does it follow that the work of education is 
therefore slight or unimportant? While we are 
bound to take the individual as he is, and having 
ascertained his peculiar type of character and mea- 
sure of capacity, to keep these ever in view, is there 
not still a vast work to be accomplished ? It is the 
business of education to watch the dormant powers, 
and foster their healthy and well-proportioned growth, 
restraining and repressing where their natural activi- 
ty is too great, and stimulating them when they are 
too feeble. To respect each one’s individuality, is 
not only consistent with this great work, but is indis- 
pensable to its highest success. Doing so, we can 
effect vast changes and improvements in character. 
The sluggish we may not be able to inspire with great 
vivacity, nor subdue the ardent and enthusiastic to the 
tone of a calm and calculating spirit. But we can 
arrest in each dangerous tendencies; in each we can 
correct mental obliquities and distortions, and culti- 
vate a healthy and self-improving power. We can 
study the purposes of the Creator in framing such a 
mind, and strive wisely, as well as unceasingly, to 
fulfil those purposes. In one word, we can labor to 
rear this child, yet without fixed character or com- 
pacted energies, to the stature of a perfect man or 





* From the Latin words e and duco, to lead or draw out of. 
1 This is the ianguage of Locke in his Treatise on Education. 


woman: As one star differeth from another star in 
magnitude and splendor, though each in its appointed 
place be equally perfect, so in the intellectual and 
spiritual firmament one mind may outshine another, 
and yet both alike be perfect in their sphere, and in 
fulfilling the mission assigned them by God. 

Milton has called that ‘‘ a complete and generous 
education, which fits a man to perform justly, skil- 
fully, and magnanimously, all the offices, both private 
and public, of peace and of war.” Itis evident that 
such an education can be enjoyed by few; and that, 
though enjoyed by all, it would bestow on but a 
limited number the lofty capacities indicated by the 

reat poet. A vast eo of the walks of human 
life are humble and sheltered. Let us be grateful, 
however, that while in such walks we escape the fiery 
trials which await those who tread the high places of 
earth,they still afford scope and opportunity for the ex- 
ercise of the most manly and generous qualities. He 
may be great, both intelleetually and a who 
has filed no distinguished ‘‘ office, either “ of peace 
or of war.” Let it rather be our object, then, in 
rearing the young, to form a perfect character—to 
build up a spirit of which all must say, as was said 
of Brutus by Antony, 


‘ His life was gentle, and the elements 
So mixed in him, that Nature might stand up, 
And say to all the world, This was a man!’’ 


Such, then, in general, is the object of education. 
Let us be more particular. The child comes into 
life ignorant and imbecile. With faculties which, 
duly trained, fit him to traverse the universe of truth, 
he yet begins his course a helpless stranger. ‘To 
him, this universe is all a mighty maze, without a 
plan. He is a stranger alike to himself, to the world, 
and to God. But daily his faculties open ; his intel- 
lectual eye begins to turn towards the light of truth, 
as his organic eye turns towards the sunbeam that 
falls across his chamber. His senses, those flect 
messengers, carry to him constant intelligence from 
the world without. Soon he comes to remember 
and compare these reports—to reason and resolve. 
His mind now yearns after more knowledge. 
Through the livelong day, save when tired nature 
claims repose, he is busy seeking, or receiving with 
unexpected delight, new accessions of truth. All 
the while his faculties of memory and comparison— 
of judgment and abstraction—of generalization and 
inference, are in exercise; and though no book 
opens its mysterious light upon his understanding, 
nor living voice pours into his ear the fruits of an- 
other’s experience and knowledge, he is still for 
himself a learner. 

Yet such a progress—which is only instinctive and 
spontaneous—plainly needs direction, and will, if 
left to itself, soon reach its utmost limit. The for- 
lorn condition of the untutored deaf mute, shows 
how meagre and deceptive are the attainments of 
every unaided mind; and even where such a barrier 
has not been interposed by nature, we find that those 
who have been left without formal instruction soon 
become stationary, and that their minds are crowded 
with errors and prejudices. It is the province of 
education (i. e., of a system of training and tuition 
conducted by rule,) to take this restless spirit, re- 
joicing in the consciousness of its awakened powers 
and thirsting for knowledge, and to conduct it, for a 
time, along the straight path of true wisdom. For, 
why was that spirit, in the very outset of its course, 
made so helpless? Why was it deprived of those 
instincts which conduct the inferior animals infalli- 
bly to their being’s end and aim? Why attached 
for months to a mother’s breast, and afterward shel- 
tered and kept in life and health, only by unceasing 
vigilance and care? Why, but to engage all a pa- 
rent’s energies in its nurture and full development ; 
or, rather, why, but to engage them in fitting it for 
the unending work of self-development? The brute 
needs but a few powers, for it has but few wants, and 
they are to Jast but a few years. Man has wantsand 
desires as boundless as his own immortality. 

To educate the intellect, then, is to so unfold, di- 
rect, and strengthen it, that it shall be prepared to 
be, through all its future course, a zealous and suc- 
cessful seeker after truth. It is to give it control of 
its own powers, and to teach it towards what those 
powers should be directed. It is to endow it by 
practice with the ability to collect its energies at 
will, and to fix them long on one point. It is to 
train the senses to observe accurately ; the memory 
to register carefully and recall readily ; the reason 
to compare, reflect, and judge without partiality or 
passion. It is to infuse into the soul a principle of 
enduring activity and curiosity, such that it shall 
ever be awake in quest of light, never counting it- 
self to have apprehended, but pressing continually 
forward towards higher truths and a larger know- 





edge. 
‘Again, man begins life without virtue. He has 


ropensities that him to self- gratification, affec- 
tions that impel him to gratify others, and moral in- 
stincts that incline him to duty. But, left to himself 
and without culture, his propensities predominate ; 
the affections spend themselves in capricious acts of 
kindness or charity ; and the moral instincls raise, 
without effect, their solemn and monitory voice. It 
is the office of moral education to harmonize these 
contending and irregular — by restoring con- 
science to its rightful authority, and by replaci 
unreflecting impulses with fixed and enlighte 
principles. It is its business to cultivate habits 
which make man master of himself, and which ena- 
ble him, even when pressed by fierce temptation, to 
prefer loss, disgrace, and death itself, before disho- 
nor. ‘The great principle and foundation of all 
virtue,’’ says Locke, ‘‘lies in this: that a man is 
able to deny himself his own desires, cross bis own 
inclinations, and purely follow what reason directs 
as best, though the appetite lean the other a 

Again, man begins life without taste. rough 
his senses, he is early attracted and charmed by what 
he terms beautiful. As he advances in years, these 
impressions, made by outward objects, blend them- 
selves with remembrances of the past, and with cre- 
ations of the mind itself. The result is seen in con- 
ceptions which bear away the soul from the imper- 
fections and trials of actual life, to a world of ima- 
gined purity, beauty, and bliss. Now, in the untu- 
tored mind, these conceptions are rude and often 
uncouth. It is the province of education to give 
them form and symmetry—to teach the true differ- 
ence between beauty and deformity—to inspire a 
love for simple excellence in literature and art, as 
well as a taste for the beauties and sublimities of na- 
ture—and finally, to awaken a profound reverence 
for moral grandeur, and thus kindle aspirations after 
glory, honor, and immortality. 

Finally, man begins life without physical vigor. 
Neither his intellectual nor his moral powers can 
hold intercourse with, or act upon the world without, 
except through material organs. And in our present 
state, these organs are also necessary to the soul, 
even inits more spiritual operations ; and they weigh 
it down to imbecility whenever they become great 
diseased or enfeebled. Mark how a Casar quale 
before his foe ! 

‘¢ He had a fever when he was in Spain, 
And when the fit was on him, I did mark 
How he did shake; ’tis true, this god did shake : 
His coward lips did from their color fly ; 
And that same eye, whose bend doth awe the world, 
Did lose his lustre: I did hear him groan; » 
Ay, and that tongue of his, that bade the Romans 
Mark him, and write his speeches in their books, 
Alas! it cried, Give me some drink, Titinius, 
Asa sick girl.” 

Hence the unspeakable importance of physical 
education, which teaches us how to guard against 
many diseases, how to maintain and improve the 
vigor of our bodies, and how to develop and perfect 
the delicacy of our senses. 

Do we ask, then, What is Education, or what, in 
ihe language of Milton, is a ‘‘ virtuous and noble 
education ?” the answer is ready. It is, whatever 
tends to train up to a healthy and graceful activity 
our mental and bodily powers, our affections, man- 
ners,* and habits. It is the business, of course, of 
all our lives, or, more properly, of the whole dura- 
tion of our being. But since impressions made earl 
are the deepest and most lasting, that is, above all, ed- 
ucation which tends in childhood and youth to form a 
manly, upright, and generous character, and thus to 
lay the foundation for a course of liberal and virtuous 
self-culture. ‘‘ The education,” says an able writer, 
‘required for the people, is that which will give 
them the full command of every faculty, both of 
mind and bedy; which will call into play their pow- 
ers of observation and reflection; which will make 
thinking and reasonable beings of the mere creatures 
of impulse, prejudice, and passion ; that which, in a 
moral sense, will give them —— of pursuit and 
habits of conduct, favorable to their own happiness, 
and to that of the community of which they will form 





* The cultivation of manners is not sufficiently regarded in 
our systems of popular education. The following remarks 
an English manufacturer, who devoted great care to the educa- 
tion of the families employed by him, are full of truth, and are 
applicable to our own country. ‘ The importance of good 
manners among this class of people, as among all others, ap- 


eared to me to be very great, more so than is generally ac- 
Knowledged ; for though every one approves and admires them 
when met with, little attention is paid to their cultivation in the 


systems of instruction for the laboring classes. I wish to see 
our people distinguished by their g manners, not so m 
for the sake of these manners, as because they indicate more 
than they show, and they tend powerfully to nourish and pro- 
tect the growth of the virtues which they indicate. What are 
they, indeed, when rightly considered, but the silent os act- 
ive expression of Christian feelings and dispositions 
gentleness, the tenderness, the delicacy, the patience, the for- 
bearance, the fear of giving pain, the repression of all angry 
and resentful ngs, the respect and consideration due toa 
tellow-man, and which eves one should be ready =a and 
expect to receive—what is all this but the very spirit of courte- 
sy? What is it but the very spirit of Christianity? And what 





is there in this that is not equally an ornament to the palace 
and the cottage, to the nobleman and the peasant ?”’ 
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a part; which, by multiplying the means of rational 
and intellectual enjoyment, will diminish the tempt- 
ations of vice sensuality; which, in the social 
relations of life, and as connected with objects of 
legislation, will teach them the identity of the indi- 
vidual with the general interest ; that which, in the 
physical sciences—especially those of Chemistry 
and Mechanics—will make them masters of the se- 
crets of nature, and give them powers which even 
now tend to elevate the moderns to a higher rank 
than that of the demigods of antiquity. All this, 
and more, should be embraced in that scheme of 
education which would be worthy of statesmen to 
give, and of a great nation to receive; and the time 
is near at hand when the attainment of an object thus 
comprehensive in its character, and leading to re- 
sults, the practical benefits of which it is almost im- 
possible for even the imagination to exaggerate, will 
not be considered a Utopian dream.’”* 
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[For the Northern Light.) 
REPORT OF THE WEATHER, &c. FOR NOVEMBER, 1842. 








BY C. N. BEMENT. 





Tue early Saxon inhabitants of England called 
this Blott Monath, or slaughter month, because, in 
those primitive days, winter feed was so scarce in 
England, that it was usual to kill and salt the great- 
est part of their winter’s meat in this month; they 
called it also Wint Monath, or wind month, from 
the tempestuous weather, with which it is commonly 
accompanied. Its name is derived from the Latin 
Novem, nine, and Jmber, a shower. It was so call- 
ed in the Alban Calendar, and has preserved its 
name both in England and on the continent. 

In this commonly wet and gloomy month, the 
birds which remain, come nearer to our dwellings; 
the sparrow locates himself in our gardens. 

Whatever out-door work remains unfinished must, 
with all convenient dispatch, be completed, as the 
heavy rains which commonly attend this month re- 
quire the vigilant attention of the farmer. 

November Ist, foggy morning, clear and pleasant 
P m. great depression of barometer—heard city 

Ils; 2d, overcast morning, clear p.m.; 3d, first 
clear, not a cloud to be seen, a rise in barometer; 
4th, severe frost, clear sky and a pleasant day; 5th, 
ice formed—a delightful day; 6th, hazy, sun obscur- 
ed during the day; 7th, overcast; 8th, commenced 
raining at nine, and continued, though moderately, 
during the day; 9th, cloudy and warm, commenced 
raining at dark; 10th, slight frost, sun peeping from 
behind a cloud occasionally; 11th, cool and piea- 
sant; 12th, sun obscured during the day; 13th, misty 
in the morning, wind changed to north, sun shone 
for a few moments, passed behind a cloud, and was 
not seen again that day; 14th, frost, cloudy, rain p. 
m.; 15th, pleasant, sun out occasionally; 16th, mo- 
derate, cloudy, some flurries of snow p.m.; 17th, 
cloudy, sun out for a few moments, wind changed to 
s. w. and at dark commenced snowing, but soon 
changed to rain and continued during the night; 
18th, rain a. m. clear, cold and blustering p. m.; 
19th, cold and high blustering winds; 20th, clear, 
cool and pleasant—ground froze quite hard; 21st, 
severe frost, clear and pleasant; 22d, clearand cold; 
23d, overcast and cold a. m. moderated p. m.; 24th, 
commenced snowing in the night, and continued un- 
til eleven o’clock, covering the ground to the depth 
of one or two inches; 25th, severe frost, sun out 
bright, and a delightful day ; 26th, cold, a clear blue 
sky, and not a cloud to be seen; 27th, moderate, 
cloudy, sun out in all his dazzling splendor, but 
soon passed behind a cloud, and a snow squall fol- 
lowed, and continued at intervals during the day; 
28th, clear, cold and severe day ; 29th, sun out bright, 
but intensely cold; 30th, severe frost, heazy a. m. 
at noon a snow storm set in from the north, and con- 
tinued in the night, when from ten to twenty inches 
had fallen. 

The first half of this month, as will be seen above, 
was characterized by remarkable mildness. What 
charming weather! What delightful weather! was 
the general exclamation. The prevailing winds 
have been north, still the temperature has been ge- 
nerally moderate, having experienced little or no 
frost until the 14th, when the mercury sunk to 24°; 
in fact, it was not cold enough to freeze the soil to 
any d of thickness until the 19th, when we were 
visited by a severe ‘‘ northwester,”” which increased 
toa gale, and caused much damage to the shipping 
on lake Erie, as well as on our coast. Several ves- 
sels have been reported as being driven on shore, 
and seven totally lost, and many lives destroyed. 





* Westminster Review. 





The canal remained open until the ——, thereby en- 
abling our western friends an opportunity of getting 
a nuch larger quantity of their produce to market; 
there was no ice in the river until the 25th, and 
our boats continued to make their regular trips. 
Since the 19th, the character of the weather has 
changed, giving strong indication of the approach of 
winter. 

The mild and delightful weather in the fore part of 
the month, afforded a good opportunity for the farm- 
er to secure his remaining crops, and if he has not 
done so, it is his own fault. ldom do we experi- 
ence such favorable weather at this season of the 

ear. 

F On comparing this month with the correspondin 
month of last year, although that was considere 
very mild and pleasant, this has exceeded that in 
moderation. As early as the 8th we were under the 
necessity of putting our cattle into ‘‘ winter quar- 
ters,’’ whereas, this year we did not find it necessary 
to do so until the 24th. 

If the fore part of the month was mild and plea- 
sant, we cannot say as much in favor of the latter 

t, which has been cold and dreary, and Novem- 

r has left us in the winter garb—a mantle of pure 

white. Three Hillis Farm, Dec. 1st, 1842. 
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THE IROQUOIS—(CONTINUED.) 








BY ALFRED B. STREET. 


Tue Dutch, it has been before remarked, had en- 
tered, at the time of their first settlement, into the 
closest alliance with the Iroquois. In 1664, the pro- 
vince of New-York was surrendered by the former 
to the English, who lost no time in securing the 
friendship and transferring to themselves the alliance 
of the latter. In so ow experienced no diffi- 
culty, from the hatred borne by the confederacy 
against the French, originating in the malconduct of 
Champlain. 

In this year the first treaty was held at Albany be- 
tween the English and the Iroquois, which place be- 
came, until after 1775, the spot where the respective 
conventions of the two nations assembled. 

The fur trade had, from the commencement of the 
French colony, been considered an object of para- 
mount importance, by both of the contending Euro- 
pean powers. The avidity with which the furs were 
sought in the old world, and the wealth consequent 
upon the traffic, induced, upon both sides, the most 
strenuous exertions and reconciled to the greatest 
hardships. The snowy ermine, that late rivalled the 
trackless drifts at the sources of the Ottawas, was 
worn with flashing gem and gorgeous plume by 
beauty amid the domes and porticoes of the Thames, 
and the glossy beaver, once bathed in the surges of 
the stormy Huron, was now blended with the purple 
of the monarch by the palace-studded Seine. 

During the interval] of peace, the French used the 
most energetic efforts to extend their traffic with the 
nations to the west: a settlement of Hurons was made 
at Michillimackinack as a French post, for the pro- 
tection of the traders, and Frontenac, who had now 
succeeded to the administration of affairs in Canada, 
not only built Cataraqui fort at the head of Lake On- 
tario, where Kingston now stands, to facilitate the 
trade and to restrain the Iroquois, but scattered his 
posts into the regions of the great lakes, and as far 
as the Mississippi, to secure the obedience of the 
western tribes. 

He also launched three vessels upon the lake, and 
the seaman who had guided his prow by the decay- 
ing cities of the Mediterranean, now spread the can- 
vass of a civilized nation for the first time over the 
waters of the wild Ontario. 

The English also endeavored to obtain their share 
in this lucrative traffic. They cultivated the most 
friendly relations with the Iroquois, who still cherish- 
ing their ancient enmity, raised formidable barriers 
to the efforts of the French, by warring with their 
allies, through and between whom, the traffic was 
carried on, whilst they furthered the exertions of the 
English to the utmost of their power. This led to 
the war shortly declared against them by the French. 

Nothing, however, at this time, shows more the 
dread and respect which the Iroquois inspired than 
the conduct of Maryland and Virginia. 

The Oneidas and Onondagas, in carrying their in- 
cursions to the south, had attacked the friendly In- 
dians of those two colonies, and in some instances 
the frontier villages of their white inhabitants. In- 
stead of drawing the sword, Maryland sent a com- 
missioner to Albany, to treat with the powerful con- 
federacy: and he was shortly succeeded by two 
agents accredited by Virginia to the same place and 
for the same purpose. 





The two tribes still continuing their attacks, (the 
Mohawks and Senecas proving faithful to their friend- 
ship for the English,) Lord Menest of Effingham, 
then governor of Virginia, undertook a journey of 
four hundred miles to Albany, through the deep fo- 
rests, and in the slow craft of those days, to renew 
the treaties which had been formed, and to establish 
a mutual friendship as between two independent na- 
tions and on terms of perfect equality. 

Such difficulties at length did the French expe- 
rience in the prosecution of their trade with the west- 
ern Indians from the enmity of the Iroquois, and par- 
ticularly the Senecas, the wildest of the tribes, (who 
being nearest to those Indians made them most fre- 
quently the victims of incursions,) that De La Barre, 
now governor of Canada, prepared an expedition 
against them. 

But repairing to Cataraqui fort with the force of 
the colony, his army suffered so severely from sick- 
ness, that he was obliged to abandon his hostile de- 
sign, and meeting Garangula, one of the chiefs of the 
Onondagas, with thirty warriors, at Osw river, 
the threatened invasion ended with complaint and 
crimination on the part of the French governor, and 
op defiance, mingled with contempt, hurled back 

y the Onondaga Sachem. 

Stung by the contumely with which the French 
arms had been treated, De Nonville, De La Barre’s 
successor, after treacherously surprising two Iroquois 
villages, near Cataraqui fort, and sending thirteen of 
the captives to man the galleys of Louis XIV., pre- 
pared, in 1687, for a sweeping inroad against the 
warlike Senecas. 

He accordingly issued his proclamation to the in- 
habitants and troops of the colony, and to his nume- 
rous Indian allies, to rendezvous at the mouth of the 
Genesee river, for their march into the hostile terri- 


tory. 

The proclamation was received with joy, rousing 
the vengeful feelings of those, who had so deeply 
suffered from the hands of the Iroquois. 

The fugitive Huron struck the bell-rock in the 
northern waters of his lake to summon his tribe—the 
Ottawa left his island and marsh, or commenced his 
trail from the falls of the Mississippi—the Miami 
grasped the hatchet with delight—the war songs of 
the Illini were loud in their villages, and all hastened 
to the appointed spot, eager for the promised venge- 
ance. 

Nor was the colony idle. The Carignan Saliere 
shouldered the musket he had so often carried on the 
= of Hungary—the husbandman who had left the 
brown olives of Brittany for the tall maize of the Ca- 
nadian woods, girded on the weapon his hand had so 
long neglected, and beneath the flag, again spread 
to the breeze, gathered to the rendezvous. 

De Nonville found himself at the head of eight 
hundred regulars, and thirteen hundred Canadians 
and savages, and commenced his march into the ene- 
my’s region. 

In the meanwhile, the chief village of the Senecas 
presents a scene of bustle and confusion. The war- 
post is struck—the dance and the song are ended— 
the torches are applied to the barken roofs with the 
same spirit that animated the Russians on their re- 
treat from Moscow—and as the flames reduce the 
village to ashes, the warriors retire to their ambush. 

The plumes of the fierce Senecas glance amidst 
the thickets skirting the maize fields, as with mus- 
ket, tomahawk and knife, they crouch beneath the 
foliage. 

A few figures are seen stealing through the trees, 
and glancing keenly around—they are the scouts of 
the invading army ;—footsteps rattle upon the leaves 
—banners glance amidst the branches—they are the 
signs of the approaching foe. 

Onward come the French; day glows stilly in the 
woods; they frighten but the bear from his hollow 
trunk and the hawk from his lofty summit. But 
suddenly the shrill whoops of the concealed warriors 
burst upon the air, whilst the crash of fire-arms and 
the whistling of bullets strike terror into the hearts of 
the invaders. The ranks that had defied death on the 
battlefields of Europe, recoil and fly—confusion 
reigns as the war cries peal higher and higher from 
the ambush. Dark browsare rising above the thick- 
ets, defying the levelled musket—gleaming eyes 
shoot scorn upon the pointed bayonet—each tree is a 
fortress, and each bush sends forth bright streaks of 
death. 

At this juncture, however, the native allies of the 
French press forward to the rescue, and by the force 
of superior numbers, and the same skill in the use of 
savage weapons, compel the fierce and daring Sene- 
cas to leave the field, and open to the march of the 
invader, the forest homes they had so vainly endeavor- 
ed to bulwark with their breasts. 

The conquerors marched for ten days through the 





vast woods, burning and destroying the villages they 
met, but not seeing again a single enemy. Instead 
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of causing terror to the confederacy, this expedition | on the eighth day of Feburary, 1690, to within a few | 
against one of their numbers only aroused their most | miles of Schenectady, which had been established as 
vengeful feelings. a Dutch trading post for about eighty years, was then | 
On the return march of the invaders, they disco-| the frontier town of the province of New-York, and 
vered that the upper St. Lawrence was completely | the nearest settlement to the formidable Mohawks. | 
under the control of the nation that now invested the | Changing their point of attack from Albany to this | 
French forts, covered Lake Ontario with their ca-! place, they sent forward scouts to reconnoitre, who | 
noes, and was prevented only by their ignorance in| found the village, although palisaded, open to any | 
the art of siege, from utterly destroying the colonies | attempt which might be made, from the utter absence 
of their foes. | of apprehension on the part of the inhabitants of dan- | 
At this time, however, Governer Dongan of New-| ger. The forests and the snows were thought, by 
York, received instructions from the English king, | the devoted victims, to be impassable bariiers be- 
acting in concert with Louis the XIV., to effect, if| tween them and Quebec; and, therefore, when at 
possible, a peace between the French and the Iro-| midnight of the day above mentioned, they were 
quois. ’ awakened by the sounds of shrill war-whoops, the 
The latter, ever willing to be persuaded by the| crash of falling timbers, and the glare of leaping 
English, accordingly sent deputies to Montreal to flames, so utterly were they paralyzed, and so totally 
open atreaty. But the Hurons, apprehensive that a devoid of the means of defence, that they suffered, 
friendship between their white allies and their here- with a few exceptions, indiscriminate massacre from 
ditary enemies, would leave them exposed to the the musket, scalping knife and tomahawk of their 
fury of the latter, waylaid a party of the confedera-| enemies. Gray hairs and infancy, manhood and 
cy’s deputies at the cascades of the St. Lawrence, | youth, all fell. Sixty-three houses were destroyed, 
massacred them, and then laid the blame upon the | sixty-three persons killed, and twenty-seven carried 
French. In vain did De Nonville disown the treach- | into captivity. 
ery—in vain did he, in behalf of the colony, years This bloody tragedy shook not, however, the 
their innocence of the act—the hatred of the Iroquois | friendship of the faithful Mohawks. No sooner did 
was rekindled into a fierce, restrainless and devastat- | they receive the news of the massacre (although the 
ing flame. Like the infuriated eagle, when hereyrie members of the tribe found in the village had been 


three hundred prisoners, a hundred of whom were 
warriors of the tribe. pry & when the tidings 
reached Colonel Schuyler at Albany, he put himself 
at the head of five hundred men, and pursued the 
enemy through the snows and tempests of January, 
till he saw the retreating foe tossing on a cake of ice 
in their passage over the north branch of the Hudson, 
and although Governor Fletcher hastened from New- 
York with a rapidity which earned him the Indian 
title of Cayenuinrago, or the Swift Arrow, still the 
doubts, heretofore felt by the confederacy as to the 
friendship of the English, assumed a greater strength, 
to which was added an increasing respect for the 
arms and power of the French. 

They were now ready to listen to negociations for 
peace, which the French extended to them, and al- 
though conventions were held at Albany under 
Fleicher to confirm their faith, deputies were ex- 
changed between them and their quondam enemies, 
and there was every prospect of a iriendly treaty be- 
ing established. In these negotiations, Decanesora, 
the celebrated orator, who, Colden says, “‘ resembled 
much the busts of Cicero,’’ distinguished himself by 
his eloquence, now in the French, and now in the 
English councils. 

Notwithstanding, however, the arts and intri 
and flatteries of the French, notwithstanding their 
causes of ill-feeling toward their allies, still holding 
fast to their old friendship and the faith of their trea- 





has been robbed—like the maddened panther, when | spared throug the policy of the French) than a party 
her young has been destroyed—the outraged nation | of their young men, pursued the retreating invaders, 
sprang with the force of twelve hundred braves into and falling on their rear, revenged, by many deaths, 
the war-path, and rushed to their vengeance. Upon the destruction of the village. 

the island of Montreal, and up to the very walls of| | This expedition shook with terror the hearts of the 
the town that held the person of the governor, they | English at Albany, many of whom prepared to desert 
dashed in wild wrath, raging like demons, and| their homes for the security afforded by the city of 
spreading around them death and desolation. Men, | New-York. 

women and children indiscriminately fell—in the} At this period of dismay, the Mohawk Sachems 
darkness of midnight the torch glared—in the light| appeared amongst them, and in a speech, which, for 
of midday the hatchet flashed, until a thousand dead | pathos, sublimity and metaphorical beauty, has few 
victims attested the terrific power of the Iroquois, | equals in oratory, rebuked the fears of their white 
and the tremendous effects of their roused and whirl- | friends, and endeavored to restore their courage and 





wind-sweeping vengeance. 

This power is more duly appreciated, when we re- | 
flect that but two members of the confederacy, the | 
Mohawks and the Senecas were here engaged; the 
Oneidas, Onondagas and Cayugas, by the influence | 
of the Jesuits, having taken no part, and that even | 
the Senecas were at the same time actively engaged | 
in war with three numerous tribes—the Ottawas, the | 
Illini and the Miami. Hence we may reasonably | 
infer that the Mohawks mostly had thus swept, like | 
the destroying angel over Montreal; and had it not | 
been for the shield of its fortresses, would have | 
brandished triumphantly the scalping knife over | 
famishing, bleeding and nearly prostrate Canada. 

But at this juncture, when the very existence of 
the French colonies hung upon so feeble a thread, 
that a single blow of the Iroquois hatchet could have | 
severed it, the revolution burst out in England, and | 
by placing William of Orange upon the’ abdicated | 
throne of James the Second, arrayed that power and | 
France, which had espoused the cause of the Stuart, 
in hostile attitudes. 

Anxious to conciliate the powerful savages he had | 
formerly despised, Louis re-instated Frontenac, who, | 
in his first administration had, by his address and 
energy, obtained considerable influence over the Iro- | 
quois. 

With a policy, which was a leading trait in his 
character, Frontenac soon formed a plan, by which 
he hop2d to effect his object of making an ally of the 
nation. 

Seeing the respect in which the confederacy held 
the power of the British crown, he determined, by 
striking a sudden blow in some quarter of the Eng-| 
lish settlements, to demonstrate to the untutored and | 
simple-minded savages, that their friends, so far from 
having the means of assisting, andif need. be, guard- | 
ing them in the hostilities between the two thrones, | 
had not even the strength to defend and protect them- 
selves. 

Although the blow was stricken, and the enter- | 
prise so far successful, vet, instead of weakening the | 
affections of the Iroquois for the English, it only drew | 
the chain of amity tighter between them, and_ 
showed the faithfulness with which these uncivilized | 
beings kept the treaties they had formed, and the sin- 
cerity of the friendship they had professed. 

Having sent four Indian deputies to the general 
council of the confederacy at Onondaga, Frontenac 
dispatched three expeditions, one designed against 
New-York, and the others against New-England. 

The one against New-York was composed of two 
hundred French traders and about fifty Caughnewaga 
Indians in the French interest. 

In the depth of winter, this party left Quebec, and 
marched through the frozen recesses of the forests, 
that filled densely the intermediate region. 








reanimate their energies. 
French colonies lay almost helpless at the feet of this 
member of the Iroquois confederacy, so now, was 
the sinking frame of the English power, in this quar- 
ter, alone sustained by the firm unfaltering arm of 
the same dauntless and devoted tribe. 


Nor was their friendship confined to professions | 


alone. The whole confederacy sent out parties, that 
kept the region between Montreal and Quebec in 
continued alarm—dealt slaughter and destruction 
amongst the French, were nearly successful in sur- 
prising again the island of Montreal, and even car- 
ried away captives in the very sight of the fort erect- 
ed at the mouth of the Sorel. 

Although the Iroquois had begun now to have their 


| confidence in their white allies shaken, suspecting 


they were used merely as instruments to fight the 
battles of the English, unaided and unsupported by 
the latter; this faithful people still, after a momenta- 
ry wavering, remained true to the treaties they had 
formed, and presented their hearts as the bulwark of 
those they still regarded as their friends. 


In the fruitless invasion of Canada, which was at- 
tempted by the New-England colonies and New- 
York, Major Schuyler marching against Montreal by 
land, and Sir William Phipps sailing with the fleet 
for the capture of Quebec, the Mohawks accompani- 
ed the former; and although the four other tribes 
failed in the engagement to meet Schuyler at the 
point of attack, they sent deputies to Alb«ay after 


the return of the expedition to condole with their al- 


lies for their losses and misfortunes. 

From this time till 1693, the different parties of the 
Iroquois maintained a desultory warfare against the 
French with success and energy, ravaging the whole 
iine of the St. Lawrence, holding as their hunting- 
ground the neck of land between Lakes Ontario and 
Erie, which resounded with the thunders of the 
mighty cataract, and completely blocking up the fur- 


| trade between Quebec and Michillimackinack. 


It was during this period that Black Cauldron, the 
famous captain of the confederacy performed his 
feats ; et desolation by the torch, the toma- 
hawk and the bullet—crimsoning with blood the 
plough in its furrow—strewing with dead the devas- 
tated harvest, and dashing upon his course, to use the 
metaphor applied to him By the French, like a mighty 
torrent that had overflowed its banks. It was his 
boast that his enemies had no peace but in the 
grave. 

Frontenac, who could illy meet in battle the force 
of a people that mustered three thousand warriors, 
remained on the defensive, shut up in his strong posts 
till the winter of 1693, when he dispatched a force 
into the Mohawk country, hoping, by a war in de- 
tail, to weaken the strength of his savage enemies. 

This expedition was entirely successful, having 





After suffering the greatest hardship, they reached, 


surprised three Mohawk castles, and taken about 





Thus, as at one time, the | 


ties, these wild children of nature rejected at last all 
negotiations for peace, unless the English were also 
|included, and refused the rebuilding of Cataraqui 
| fort, which Frontenac strongly insisted on, but which 
| the English contemned, as furnishing the key to the 
passage of the French in the prosecution of the west- 
| ern fur trade. 

This rejection of his offers determined Frontenac 
to active hostilities, and accordingly re-erecting the 
disputed fort, he marched, in June, 1690, in person, 
into the territory of the Onondagas. Arrived, bow- 
ever, at the contemplated point of attack, he found 
nothing but the tall ranks of the Indian maize, and 
‘hem smoking ashes of the Onondagas’ villages; and 
) his expedition ended as fruitlessly and unsuccessful- 
e campaign of De Nonville against the Sene- 





ly as 
cas. 

The confederacy, in revenge, again lit up the 
flame of war along the St. Lawrence—the French 
Indians did the same in the territories of their foes, 
and the scalping knife gleamed alternately around 
Montreal and Ajbany, until the nine years war be- 
tween England and France, which had cost Europe 
eight hundred thousand lives, and four hundred and 
eighty millions sterling of treasure, ended, in 1696, 
in the temporary peace, or rather truce of Ryswyck. 

A singular instance is recorded of the wonderful in- 
fluence the wild freedom of savage life exerted over 
those who had been its subjects, and furnishes a wide 
field for philosophic thought. In the exchange of pri- 
soners consequent upon the treaty, while the natives 
eagerly sought their homes, many of the French, 
who had been taken prisoners by the tribes, could 
not be induced, even by the prayers and tears of 
their relations and friends, to abandon their red breth- 
ren. Even those who had been again led into the 
pale of civilized society, soon left it for the unre- 
strained liberty of savage existence. 

Scarcely had peace been effected between the 
French and the Iroquois, when war again broke out 
between France dnd England, which, after shedding 
immortal lustre on the names of Eugene and Marl- 
borough, witnessing the historic fields of Blenheim 
and Ramillies, and making the haughty throne of 
Louis the XI Vth reel to its foundations, was conclud- 
ed by the treaty of Utretcht. 

The Iroquois had planted the tree of peace soon 
after the truce of Ryswyck, and with the exception 
of sending six hundred warriors to aid in a proposed 
invasion of Canada by the British, slumbered quietly 
— its branches until the war of boundaries, in 

In the interim, Col. Schuyler prevailed upon five 
sachems of the confederacy to accompany him to 
England. It must have been with peculiar feelings 
that these wild kings of the forest, whose feet had 
ever been on the fresh moss, whose sight had been 
ever filled by the magnificence of Nature, and minds 
attuned to the majestic harmony of her solitude, trod 
upon the rich carpets and gazed on the glittering 
trappings of royalty, wandered through the labyrinths 
of paved streets, and beheld with wonder the crowd- 
ed marts of traffic, the countless buildings, and sails, 
and streams of jostling, busy people, and heard the 
everlasting discords of a densely populated city. 

In 1712, one year before the treaty of Utretcht, 
the Iroquois confederacy was enlarged by the ad- 
mission of the Tuscororas, who, driven from their 
homes in Carolina, claimed affinity, and were receiv- 
ed into the brotherhood. 

General Hunter succeeding Col. Lovelace in the 
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vernorship of New-York, had brought with him 
three thousand Germans of the Palatinate, many of 
whom had pentrated along the Hudsonto Albany, and 
thence had scattered themselves alongthe rich ailu- 
vial vallies of the Mohawk and Schoharie creek, and 
even into the beautiful region now known as the 
German Flats. The woods melted beneath their 
axes, and soon the sharp gable dwelling, the stone 
barn, the lofty haystack, the grassy meadow, the 
flocks, the herds, and fields golden with harvests, 
pre the forest region with smiles of comfort 
an 


prosperity. 


| ons, and die with Herkimer in the wild ravine of 
| Uriskany—the crimson torrent was not stayed. 
Cherry-Valley next fell beneath savage fury; 
‘dwelling after dwelling crumbled, and field after 
field was blackened, till death in a personified form 
| seemed stalking through the region. 
| Awake to the importance of checking these atro- 
| cities, Congress, in the early summer of 1779, de- 
| spatched Gen. Sullivan with a force of five thousand 
| men into the country of the Cayugas and Senecas. 
| This rich and fertile region was now the granary 
|of the scattered members of the confederacy. De- 


ty savage race for hundreds of miles in all direc- 
tions, but the conquest of Montreal, and the absolute 
mastery of Canada; and its fall dates from the war 
of 1754, between France and England. 

Although, from the want of written records, the 
names of their great heroes, orators, and patriois 
have not been handed down to us, yet a few have 
been preserved to show that they were not deficient 
in wise, eloquent, and gallant men. The name of 
Black Cauldron is remembered as a specimen of sa- 
| vage daring, and the fragments of Decanesora’s elo- 
| quence are still living on the pages of history: and 





By the terms of the treaty of Utretcht, France } feating the enemy at Newtown, Sullivan penetrated, as the column, the arch, and the temple, are covered 
surrendered to the English the jurisdiction of the Iro- burning and destroying as he went, to the valley of with the memories of Athens and of Rome, so are 
ois, an empty claim and powerless possession, and | ‘he Genesee. This bright and smiling valley was the forest, the lake, and the river, peopled by the 


they remained within the nominal boundaries of New- 
York, pursuing their own mode of life in content- 
ment and peace. Although the Golden Age of their 
influence and power had passed forever, their strength 
was yet sufficient to make their friendship a desira- 
ble object with both the rival crowns. 

The fur trade was still prosecuted with great vigor 
by, and attended with immense emoluments to, the 
two powers ; but the superior address and sagacity 
of the French mastered the slower and more negli- 
gent efforts of the English, which led at length to 

adoption by the latter of a law prohibiting the 
traffic in Indian goods between New-York and Ca- 
nada. 


Although this turned the currents of the trade to 
the English, the intrigues and acts of friendship of 


\viewed by the troops with delight and aston- 
jishment. It showed the degree of civilization 
time had not been idl ssed since the treaty of 
Ryswyck, which closed their hostilities with Cauada. 

Instead of a dense forest, broken only by rude 
wigwams, the troops saw stretching in the distance, 
miles of ripening corn, smiling gardens and bending 
fruit trees, with numerous villages dotting the per- 
spective. 

The whole presented an aspect of long cultivation 
—so long indeed, that the savages themselves pro- 





| the unknown race by whom the continent was earlier 
inhabited. 


| 


to which the Iroquois had attained, and that their! As the traveller passes through the green valleys, 


| over the splendid mountains, and by the glorious ri- 


. ; ° : This Eden was soon, however, turned by the un- | 
pn Esere Pesan fn Se eae hed pra | sparing torch and sword of Sullivan, into a scorched | 
5 le ” i 

former, strengthened the doubts existing in the jatter | and barren waste. Forty towns, the largest of 
° which, according to Sullivan’s account, contained | 


even before the truce of Ryswyck, as to the reality | one hundred and twenty-eight houses, mostly large 


| legends of the former glory of the Seneca and the 


Mohawk. 


vers of our noble state; as he views her populous 
| Cities and her thriving villages—her magnificent ca- 
| nals and railways—her seminaries of learning, and 
her institutions devoted to charity—her fertile fields 
| —her waving harvests and her bursting granaries— 
| her countless wealth, and her two millions and a half 
| of industrious and happy population, he will hardly 
realize that but two centuries ago the whole region 


fessed not to know by whom the region was first | slumbered in the shadows of a mighty and continuous 
tilled, but supposed the cultivation was the work of forest, and that it was but a small part of the immense 


| domain claimed and swayed by the now almost va- 
| nished race of the Iroquois. 

Errata.—In “ The Iroquois,” published in the 
November number, seventh line from the bottom of 
the third column of page 123, for ‘English disco- 





of the friendship professed for them by their allies, | 


which doubts at last resulted in an alienation from 
the English and their attaching themselves to the 
cause of their former enemies. 

France, in prosecuting her gigantic scheme of add- 
ing the whole territory from the extremest north to 
the gulf of Mexico to her crown, and wishing to con- 
nect Canada with Louisiana, then in her possession, 
had now dotted her posts on the banks of the Cham- 

lain, the St. Lawrence, the southern borders of the 

kes, and along the Ohio to the Mississippi: thus 
walling and contracting the English by a belt of for- 
tified garrisons into a comparatively small circuit. 

This leading to an angry dispute concerning boun- 
daries, finally resulted, in 1754, in a fierce war be- 
tween the two rival powers. At the commencement 
of hostilities, as it was feared by the English, all the 
tribes of the Iroquois lifted the hatchet in the French 
cause, with the exception of the Mohawks, who, by 
the influence of Sir William Johnson, continued 
upon the side of the British crown. 

But the strength of the broken confederacy had 
begun to dwindle. The enervating customs of the 
whites had penetrated into their recesses, the fire- 
water was commencing its work, their lands were 
vanishing from their grasp, and during the war they 
became blended, and almost lost, amidst the other 
tribes in the interest of the French. 

In 1775 the last convention at Albany was held. 
in anticipation of the coming troubles, and hence- 
forth the once proud Troquois, who had exercised 
dominion over this now mighty republic, wer2 doom- 
ed to destruction. and their pleasant homes to be their 
homes no longer. 


The Mohawks had always claimed to be the chief | 


of the confederacy, and had possessed great influence 
over it, failing only in the previous war, and had al- 
ways remained firm and faithful in their attachment 
to the English. Added to this, they were greatly 
swayed by a strong adherent to the crown, Guy 
Johnson, a relative of their old friend Sir William. 
Consequently, when the spirit of freedom in the 
American colonies leaped up into the flame of revo- 
lution, they not only sided with the crown, but brought 
with them, with the exception of a part of the Onei- 
das, all the members of the confederacy. 

They had, at the first outbreak , formally abandon- 
ed their beautiful valley, to which they only returned 
throughout the war to scathe and drench it with fire 
and blood. 


Under their celebrated chieftain Brant, the Tro- 
uois now hung, like the sword of Damocles, over 

the whole frontier, and now swept it with the red 
and dripping scythe of desolation. The fierce and 
vengeful forest eagle, famishing for slauguter, rushed 
again and again upon hisdreadful path. Wyoming, 
by the beautiful Susquehannah, felt the rending of 
his merciless talons, and Minisink poured out her 
blood on the wild hills of the Delaware, beneath his 
plunging beak. 

That wide region of the Mohawk valley, then 
known as Tryon County, particularly suffered from 
the incursions of the Iroquois. 

In vain did the hardy Germans grasp their weap- 


and well finished, with thousands of fruit trees and 
dens filled with every variety of vegetable, were de- 


it a hideous desert. 

The Iroquois never recovered from this blow, that 
a severe but retributive justice inflicted. Although 
a few subsequently returned to their old possessions, 
the greater part, like the Mohawks, abandoned alto- 
gether the whole region, which, being now opened, 


the smoke of his scattered cabin. 


United States, by which the independence of the lat- 
ter was secured, Brant claimed from the former the 
cession of land promised his people in lieu of their 
abandoned valley, and retired with his immediate 
tribe, the Mohawks, to Grand river in Canada. 


the same name he had founded in his new home, on 
the banks of the river, Brant endeavored by the 


his tribe the feelings and habits of civilization. 

The other members of the confederacy continued 
within the jurisdiction of the United States, dwin- 
dling rapidly in power and numbers. 

But the animosity to the Americans never became 
extinct in the breasts of the Iroquois. Inthe widely 





and St. Clair, their blows were stricken against the 
| forces of those generals, and in the last war many of 
them were found actively engaged on the side of the 
British crown. 

Each year saw those tribes that remained within 


fore the combined effects of pestilence and that ter- 
rific means of destruction, ardent spirits; and, al- 


though the ancient spirit was somewhat revived in 
the persons of Cornplanter and Red Jacket. It yet} 


sank by rapid and sure gradations 


nished from them—by the vices learned from the 
whites, grave after grave closed upon them. 

Near the beautiful lakes, and along the bright 
streams where they once dwelt so happily, a few still 
linger; but they flit along like spectres of former 
greatness, bearing in their dejected and servile look 
the mark of the doom brooding over the whole sa- 
vage race. Ere long, if the country west of the 
Mississippi does not receive them, even the remnants 
still remaining will be down-trodden and utterly de- 
stroyed beneath the rushing tread of enterprise and 


civilization. 


existed. It is divided into the three great usual 
events in a people’s life—a rise, a progress, and a 
fall. 

Its rise commenced at the introduction of fire- 
arms; its progress extended (o the period of nearly 
a century, involving not only the subjugation of eve- 





thousands of bushels of corn, and numberless gar- | 


stroyed. Sullivan found it a rural paradise—he left 


soon echoed to the axe of the settler, and witnessed | 


Peace being declared between England and the | 


Transferring the ancient council fire of the Iro- | 
uois from the canton of Onondaga to the village of | 


erection of school houses and churches to instil into | 


extended league of Pontiac, the different members | 
of the confederacy joined—in the defeats of Harmar | 


the territory of the United States, wasting away be- 


By the rapacity of the whites, acre after acre va- 


In the history of the Iroquois, we see the career of 
all nations, (even the most civilized,) that have ever 


' ver,” read Dutch discoverer. 
| For the sentence following, at the head of the first 
column of page 124, read : 

Thus, at nearly the same period, was the region 
/now known as New-York, penetrated at the south 
and north by the powers of France and /olland. 


| — 


[For the Northern Light.] 
| THE WINTER BOQUET. 








| (Written on being presented, in my sick room, with a bunch of 
roses and geraniums.} 





The deep-shaded flower 
Of the month-blooming rose, 
Around the bright vase 
Its rich fragrance throws ; 
In her royal apparel 
She sits like a queen, 
In beauty enthroned 
On her calyx of green. 
} And leaves, newly culled, 
Of the geranium tree, 
| Are scattering profusely 
Their perfumes for me, 
| While modestly blooming, 
O’ershadowed by them, 
Are the pink colored petals 
That shoot from their stem. 


The pure air of morning 

| Forbidden to breathe, 

| To me dearly welcome 
This fair floral wreath, 

| So closely immured 

| From the life-giving gale, 
| ’Tis doubly refreshing 

| Its sweets to inhale. 


Of friendship the token— 

Of love the emblem— 
More highly I prize it 

Than the costliest gem; 
A heart’s true affection 

Inditeth this lay, 
As gratitude’s tribute 
For the winter boquet. 
January. N.C. J. 








| (For the Northern Light.) 


| A REVIEW OF THE “NEW THEORY OF PLANETARY 
MOTION, BY H. BARBER.” 





BY GEO. R. PERKINS. 





_ Tus theory of Mr. Barber’s was given in No. 5, 
Vol. II. of the Northern Light. Among other arzu- 
ments against the present received theory of planeta- 
ry motion, in speaking of the centrifugal force, he 
says: 

‘In the explanations given by the different au- 
thors, whose writings have fallen under my observa- 
tion, they all represent it as an original existine 
force, which was operative before centripetal 
force, and which, by a singular coincidence, was 
operative at right angles to the power of attraction ; 
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for, had it been otherwise, and the projectile and 
centripetal forces had happened to coincide, the 
planet, instead of performing a revolution around the 
sun, must have been drawn directly to it. So of all 
the secondary planets—the original projectile forces 
must, by a most singular coincidence, all have been 
at right angles to the power of gravity.”’ 

The above isa mistake. It does not follow that 
the initial force given to the planets, both primary 
and secondary, in order to cause them to describe 
their respective orbits about their central points of 
attraction, must have been at right angles to their 
radii vectores. For it is shown by all writers on 
physical astronomy, that the different planets, or the 
supposition that they received a primitive impulse, 
were liable to describe either of the conic sections 
as orbits; and the particular curve described would 
depend upon the primitive distance of the projected 
body from the central body of attraction, and the in- 
tensity of the impulsive force; but in no case would 
it depend upon the direction of this force. Laplace, 
at page 394, Vol. 2, Bowditch’s translation, says: 
ai tis remarkable that the direction of the primitive 
motion has no influence on the species of the conic 
section described.’’ 

There is much greater chance for the curve to be 
an ellipse than either of the other curves. Indeed, 
had any of the planets commenced its motion in 
either a hyperbole, ora parabola, it could, of ne- 
cessity, pass its perihelion but once, and ever after 
its distance from the sun must continue to augment, 
so as soon to be beyond the orbit of the most distant 
primary now known. The case of a circular orbit is 
included in the case of that of an ellipse. Were any 
planet’s motion and distance so adjusted as to move 
in a circular orbit, then would the centrifugal force 
act always at right angles to the radius vector, but 
in no other case can this be so. In an elliptical or- 
bit the centrifugal force acts at right angles to the 
radius vector when in the perihelion and aphelion; 
but in all other positions of its orbit this force forms, 
with the radius vector, an oblique angle. 

Were it true, as Mr. Barber supposes, that in all 
cases it was necessary for the initial impulse to have 
been at right angles to the radius vector, then, in- 
deed, would such projectile forces have presented 
‘*a most singular coincidence.” 

I do not wish to be understood to say that I believe 
the heavenly bodies were actually put in motion by 
direct rece the from the hand of their Creator, but 
simply, that such primitive impulses are sufficient to 
account for their present orderly motions. These 
impulses may have been imparted gradually and by 
secondary causes, as has been supposed by Laplace 
in his theory of the formation as well as the motion 
of the planetary system. See Note 7, Exposition du 
System du Monde par Laplace. 

Mr. Barber next proceeds to expose, what he con- 
siders ts be the true cause of planetary motion. 

If I mistake not, he supposes the rotation of the 
central body upon its axis to give a corresponding 
orbitual motion to the planet, generating at the same 
time a revolution about the planet’s axis. The me- 
chanical operation which he has ascribed to univer- 
sal attraction, is truly a novel one; he seems to sup- 
»ose the different elements of matter to be connected 

y a sort of material lines, which are capable of re- 
ceiving a greater or less degree of tension. This 
revolution of the planet about its axis in virtue of a 
corresponding rotation of the sun, is not unlike the 
motion communicated from one wheel or pully to 
another by means of a continuous band or belt pass- 
ing about both; a method frequently employed by 
machinists for communicating motion. But whether 
the Architect of the universe gives motion to worlds 
by this sort of band-gearing, isdoubtful. And, since 
the law of attraction is such, that each particle must 
attract each particle, it follows that the action of the 
sun upon the planet will not be confined to directions 
parallel to the line joining their centres, but the at- 
tractive influence will have all possible directions 
which can be made by drawing lines from any part 
of the sun to any part of the planet, so that the planet 
and sun, if 1 may so express myself, will be cross- 
banded, in which case, their revolutions would take 
place in an opposite direction. 

Mr. Barber says, the fact of all the planets per- 
forming their rotations and revolutions in the same 
direction as the rotation of the sun, is in favor of his 
theory. 

I grant this to be the case, and, perhaps, it was 
this very fact that led him to form this theory. But 
this fact applies equally well, if not with more force, 
to the sabalows theory of Laplace, already referred 
to 


But suppose for a moment Mr. Barber’s theo.y to 
be correct. I ask why the orbits of the different 
planets are not all situated in the plane of the sun’s 
equator? For, if they were not all Brame 

8 


placed in this plane, I do not see why kind of 











action would not very soon bring them all into it. 
But, in reality, we find the orbits of the different 
planets making various inclinations with the elliptic, 
which is itself inclined eight and one-third degrees 
to the plane of the sun’s equator; one of the tele- 
scopic planets has its orbits inclined thirty-four de- 
grees to the place of the elliptic. 

For a similar reason, the different planets ought to 
have their axes all perpendicular to the same plane 
of the sun’s equator. But we actually find them of 
various inclinations, the axis of Venus has a deviation 
of more than seventy-five degrees. 

Since the orbitual and rotative motions are pro- 
duced by the same cause, they ought to increase or 
decrease together. But in nature this is not so. Ju- 
we and Saturn, whose orbitual motions are much 
ess than the Earth’s, revolve on their axes in less 
than half the time required for the Earth. 

Also, since the Earth is in one portion of its orbit 
about three millions of miles nearer the sun then 
when in the opposite portion, it follows that its revo- 
lution about its axis ought to have a corresponding 
variation. But, so far Tom this, we are not able to 
imagine a motion more uniform than that of the 
Earth about its axis; itis the rotation of the Earth 
which constitutes a sidereal day, which serves as a 
measure for all other astronomical portions of time. 

We ought also to infer, from this theory, that the 
planets having the largest diameters should have the 
most rapid motions, since the purchase by which the 
sun’s attraction acts would be the greatest; for, were 
the planet reduced to a material point of no appre- 
ciable diameter, then, by this theory, it would re- 
ceive neither an orbitual motion nor a motion about 
its axis. ‘This, again, is contrary to nature; for the 
very small telescopic planets between Mars and Ju- 
piter, have greater velocities than the vastly larger 
planet Jupiter, whose distance is but a little greater. 

Mr. Barber, in support of his theory, lays great 
stress upon the fact, that bodies falling towards the 
Earth through the atmosphere deviate from the verti- 
cal, towards the east. ow, if the cause of this de- 
viation was produced by the kind of action which he 
assumes, then would the deviation take place also 
whilst a body was moving upwards, as in the case of 
a cannon ball fired vertically. But it is found by 
calculation, and verified by direct experiments made 
in various parts of the Earth, that when the body is 
projected vertically upwards, its deviation is to the 
west, and not to the east. To those who would like 
to see the calculations on this curious subject, I 
would refer them to chap. 5. vol. iv. Bowditch’s 
Translation of Mecanique Celeste. Laplace found, 
that were a body SS vertically upwards with 
a velocity of five hundred metres per second, from 
the latitude of Paris, its deviation to the west, on its 
return to the Earth, would be 128 9-10th metres. 
Poisson has also published a work, entitled Recher- 
ches sur le Mouvement des Projectiones. His results 
with regard to a body projected upwards agree with 
the example just given from Laplace. He also 
shows his calculations in the case of a falling body 
to agree with the experiments made, in 1833, by 
Professor Reich, in the mines of Saxony. The height 
of the fall was 1584 metres, and he found by a mean 
of one hundred and six experiments, a deviation to 
t' e east of 283 millimetres. 

Utica, Nov. 28, 1842. 





{For the Northern Light.]} 
WILD KIMBALL, OR THE FRESHET. 


BY ALFRED B. STREET. 


THE western and south-western parts of Sullivan 
county in the state of New-York, bordered by the 
river Delaware, which also forms the boundary line 
between the state and Pennsylvania, still slumber, 
with few exceptions, in the repose of wild unculti- 
vated nature. These exceptions occur by and around 
the numerous streams that intersect the whole region, 
and on the banks of the river. The thinly scattered 
inhabitants are mostly engaged in “lumbering,” 
that usual resource of a new country, before the 
earth has been laid bare for the purposes of agricul- 
ture. The noble forests of pine, hemlock, cherry, 
and maple, that shade the rich vegetable mould, af- 
ford the materials, which, being manufactured at the 
innumerable saw-mills whose low slab roofs dot the 
high banks of the streams, are floated, in the shape 
of logs or boards wedged together, at the times of 
the periodical freshets, by means of those streams 
and the Delaware, (the latter receiving the tribute of 
the former,) to the market at Philadelphia, or the 
different villages and cultivated points on the river 
borders. 

To accommodate the floats to the narrow channels 
of the streams, they are made of small dimensions, 
under the name of “ colts;”’ but after reaching, in 
their somewhat perilous descent, the broader ex- 





panse of the river, are connected together in twos or 
threes, forming huge rafis, furnished with long 
sweeps: and upon the platforms thus built the steers- 
man and his three assistants launch upon their down- 
ward voyage. These “colts”? are not, however, 
very generally resorted to; the lumbermen preferring 
te “‘ haul ”’ their “ stuff’? to the banks of the river 
itself, and in the nooks of circling water called ‘‘ ed- 
dies,” construct their rafts, without encountering the 
troubles that beset them in the rocky and crooked 
streams. 

It is only however during the periods of the freshets 
above alluded to, that these small watery outlets are 
capable of floating the lumber, and even the naviga- 
tion of the Delaware, as high toward the sources as 
Sullivan county, is, in the interim, obstructed by the 
shallowness of the river bed, as well as by rocks, fre- 
quently of large dimensions, rearing themselves 
above the surface. : 

When the waters of the river are swollen to their 
periodical height, these rocks, occurring where the 
channel is more than ordinarily sloping, are rendered 
dangerous by the impetuous fury of the current, 
dashing and om against them. These parts of 
the channel are denominated rifts, and where the 
slope is more abrupt, the rapids are dignified by the 
title of ‘falls.’ It is a task of no little difficulty, 
and requires no small quantity of skill, to guide 
unwieldy rafts along a river roused by the rains from 
its ant quiet to a rushing flood, and, in the places 
above mentioned, lashed into anger by the obstruc- 
tions to its downward force. But habit and hardi- 
hood have sufficed, in ordinary times, to conquer the 
difficulties, by supplying the necessary skill. At 
rare intervals, however, long continued rains, and 
immense floods of melted snows, combine to raise 
the river far above its customary freshet-marks, and 
thus urged into madness, it sweeps along in uncon- 
trollable strength and fury, a like straws the 
forests it rends from its banks, and — the most 
daring courage from venturing upon its ed 
boiling waters. 

The mountains, around the sources of the Delaware 
are high and precipitous, swelling into huge rounded 
outlines, or broken into rocky ks and ledges, 
—, curving, waving, and romain | into each 
other, like congealed surges: at intervals, thrusting 
into the water their bold steep fronts and sloping 
points, contracting its limits into a very narrow com- 
pass, but generally leaving between their bases and 
the river an irregular stripe of alluvial meadow de- 
nominated flats. 

The eastern range, however, as it progresses south- 
wardly, loses its wild and savage aspect, and, after 
the river passes the huge portals of the ‘* Water 
Gap,” diverges to the left, leaving the soft slopes 
and green meadows of New-Jersey, whilst the west- 
ern, ramparting Pennsylvania, tower along the bor- 
ders in all its craggy and rugged sublimity. 

Curved by the capricious range of its mountain 
barriers, the Delaware, towards its head waters, is 
uncommonly circuitous, resembling the track of a 
serpent through a thicket, though its general course 
is southwardly. 

Nearly opposite a high mountain striped at its foot 
by a smooth flat, and by a bend of the river, 
stands the small village of Cochecton, composed, at 
the time of which I write, of about a dozen buildings. 
These consisted principally of one story; some with 
sidings of boards, others of shingles lapping over 
each other, whilst others were merel w cabins 
formed of rough logs, the interstices filled with clay. 
Generally, the buildings had acquired a dusky hue, 
from exposure to the weather, although, in a few in- 
stances, an attempt had been made at ornament in 
the shape of red paint, while the sides and rear had 
been left to acquire the same dark color that predo- 
minated in the majority. With one exception, there 
were no porches or stoops, the door opening upon a 
block of wood placed as a step, to the highway. 
But features prevailed throughout the village, which 
showed how near nature was linked with art, and 
how short the period had been since the one began 
to shew itself from the rudeness of the other. Here, 
a gigantic circle of roots, like a vegetable star, lay 
in the track of the road, while there, a fractured 
stump, before the door of some dwelling, served as 
a resting place for the axe or ox-chain of the hardy 
settler. 

In the midst of the cluster of houses stood a | 
frame tenement, with a low porch running across its 
front, and shrouded in dull black as th mournin 
the loss of paint. The windows were small, 
here and there a pane wanting; the openings, how- 
ever, supplied by thick paper spotted with grease, 
tattered garments, and in one instance, by a dingy, 
worn out hat. A weather stained sign, hangi 
tween a gallows-shaped structure, having ted 
upon it a grim figure, with a drawn sword as as 
itself, and mounted upon a rampant steed ng 
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upon nothing, and with fore feet over a 
mountain, denoted that this dwelling was the village 


inn. 

The turnpike, at present, winds down the eastern 
mountain, passes through the village, and with the 
river ipice to the right, and a mountain on the 
opposite hand, pitches down into the flat, and cross- 
ing the river by means of a long covered bridge, 
climbs up the rugged mountains of Pennsylvania, to 
intersect other roads that lead the traveller to the 
queen city of the lakes. 

Immediately to the north-east of the village, the 
river makes a deep curve to the west, shaping an ed- 
dy. Some distance above it, and in the midst of the 
river, an island rising to a considerable height, is 
situated, some little distance below the foot of which 
is a sloping bed of sharp brokenrocks. The current, 
wheeling around a bend above, sets in an easy flow 


through the between the western part of the 
island and main shore, and in dangerous prox- 
imity to the of rocks below, and thence shoots 
into the eddy above mentioned. 

The water, through the eastern or opposite passage 


formed by the island, is shoal, and broken with large 

masses of rock, which, although affording sufficient 
efor boats, make the navigation of a raft amidst 

dons an impossibility. ; 

An unusually severe winter had passed, but its 
reign had been extended with fitful interruptions, 
throughout the month of March. April come 
with milder breezes and softer skies, but it was not 
until it had advanced towards its midst, that the sea- 
son began to show in its dawning smiles that nature 
had not deserted her customary order. A succession 
of moderate rain showers, which acted also to a 
limited extent upon the vast bodies of frozen snow 
with which the forests were blocked, had now strip- 
ped the fields and hill-sides of their white mantles, 
and swept the ice from the river and tributary streams, 
causing the customary freshets. As the former be- 
gan to rise, from the accessions to its waters, the 

atest activity prevailed along its steep and rugged 
s. Large yellow piles of boards, drawn by 
rough coated steeds, jolted from the narrow roads, 
and clattered down mountains on each side of 
the river, and gigantic logs, ‘‘ snaked ” by sluggish 
oxen, rolled and tumbled from the er and root 
paved roads that penetrated the forests, all taking the 
direction of the waterside. Numerous strong arms 
were employed in wedging together the frameworks 
of the machines which were to dare the currents of 
the river, and soon in every eddy floated the huge 
rafts stretching out their sweeps like gigantic feelers, 
and awaiting the favorable opportunity to commence 
their descent. 

The evening of a day in the middle of April closed 
around the village of Cochecton. Showers and sun- 
shine had, throughout the preceding hours, contended 
for mastery, but as the sun vanished, the clouds 
glowed io taes of crimson and purple, leaving a line 
of dazzling gold upon the ragged outlines of the 
western mountains. The fairy tints of light and 
shade which decked the eastern range had vanished 
with the slanting beams that caused them, and now 
the stars began to tremble from the rich bright grey 
of the heavens—every sign betokening a ‘‘ goodly ”’ 
morrow. 

As deeper shades gathered over the river and moun- 
tains, lights began to glitter from the small windows 
of the village. Those of the tavern showed a greater 
brilliancy than usual, and the bar-room was crowded 
to excess with the motley inhabitants of the wild re- 
gion, which the rafting season had collected from a 
circuit extending for many miles around. The 
winding Lackawaxen, the pine wood banks of the 
Neversink, Sheldrake and Halfway Brook, the hem- 
locks of White and Black lakes, the cherry and ma- 
ple slopes of the Willewemoc and Callikoon, had all 
contributed representatives from the saw-mills with 
which they were so profusely scattered. The room 
in which this anomalous throng was crowded, was of 
large dimensions, with rude benches ranged against 
two of the scratch coated walls, a huge hearth 
crackling with flame, gleaming in the midst of the 
third wall, and a nook, the upper half pickets and 
the lower boards, bending in a half circle around a 
corner of the fourth, with a long wooden settee 
stretching along the wall to the.corner opposite. In 
this angle were the carcass of a deer, to all appear- 
ances recently killed, an axe, a bear skin, and an 
old battered lantern. Rows of black bottles, with a 
long narrow box of dark moist looking cigars ranged 
on shelves, and casks underneath, marked with the 
names of various liquids in white letters, showed that 
the picketted nook was the bar of the establishment. 

The whole room was a scene of the greatest con- 
fusion, voice contending with voice for the mastery. 

“T say, landlurd, hand me a glass of corn juice, 
with a little sugar by way of grit,’’ shouted a tall, 
lank figure. ‘‘ What’ll you take, Bill.’’ 


“1 don’t care if I have a little cider ile, Jake,”’ 
answered the other. 

** Well, here’s to us. When do you start ?” 

** 1 b’lieve I’ll pull out after Slowwater Tim.” 

* T’ll bet a thousand foot of boards I’ve got a mill 
that’ll run faster and work better than eny other in 
Lumberland,’’ vociferated another voice—‘‘I can 
take the knottiest log in the woods, and the saw will 
touch one eend, give a screech, and you’ll see the 
teeth coming out of t’other.”’ 

“ Here, take the jack-knife,”’ said his antagonist, 
amidst the laugh of the group around, ‘‘I’ll give up 
now. 

** Jack-knife or no jack-knife, my old clatterjaw 
is not to be beat.” 

** Gen’l’men,”’ continued an itinerant pedler dress- 
ed in a light red figured calico coat, cut quaker 
fashion—a white round crown’d hat with a prepos- 
terous breadth of brim, turned up knowingly behind, 
and mountedgon a table with a box containing his 
wares before him—* J’ll now show you a splendid 
article,’ dangling by a brass chain a huge watch 
looking marvellously like tin, ‘‘ what do you say to 
this? How much!” 

“* Fifty cents,” growled an old man with a short 
brown pipe, emitting, as he spoke, a cloud of detesta- 
ble odor. 

“* Fifty cents, smoke and all,’’ rattled the vender; 
“fifty cents: landlurd, give me a glass of licker or 
I shall faint. Fifty cents!” repeated he, looking at 
the discomfitted smoker, who sneaked away towards 
the fireplace ; ‘‘ what big4souls we do have up here 
in the woods. Fifty cents! was there ever such a 
waste of valable metal, letten alone the insides! 
Does eny one bid eny more? Hold me up, gen’l’- 
men, while I strike down this ere valable watch at 
fifty cents. Done! here old joker.” 

** Dang your old turnip, I won’t take it,’’ growled 
the old fellow, irritated by the language of the impu- 
dent pedler. 

** Oh, but Daddy, you must take it,” asseverated 
the other ; “‘ fair sale, fair sale! Gen’l’men, I call 
on you all as witnesses. If there’s a squire here I'll 
thank him for a warrant agin Daddy Smokepipe. 
I'll make affidavy.”’ 

While the spectators were endeavoring to settle 
this embryo lawsuit, each one having a different 
opinion, the reel of talk was spinning out a thread in 
a different quarter. 

‘Let me see,” maundered an old gray haired 
codger, seated on the settee, with his hands resting 
upon a crooked stick, and addressing himself to a 
youth of a vigorous frame and fine frank expression 
of counteuance, who was trying to look as though he 
listened: “let me see, I couldn’t a bin more than 
twenty—yes, I was about twenty. There had been 
a great fresh, but the river riz in the twenty-four 
hours higher thanever was known afore. I was anx- 
ious about the ravs, so I went down to the eddy, and 
sure enough, there they was a tumblen and a tossen, 
and sez | to daddy, daddy, sez I, I b’lieve as how, 
sez I, these ravs ‘Il be cutten off before mornen. 
With that I steps on one on ’em that was the most 
off in the river, and I hadn’t more than got onto it, 
when the withes broke, and slap dash, whirlimagee 
off was the raft, and I in the middle of the river. 
I tell you, didn’t I feel streaked—didn’t I—but— 

_‘“ Why Kimball, is that you,” ejaculated the youth 
rising, cutting short the narrative of the old man, 
and addressing himself to a new comer in the scene; 
“when did you come ?™ Are you bound down the 
“oo “ hobbl ; 

The codger hobbled off to find a new listener, as 
the individual addressed approached. He was about 
the age of the speaker, with strikingly handsome 
features, but with something sinister in their expres- 
sion. A slight gleam shot from his eye as the other 
addressed him, but vanished immediately, while he 
acknowledged the kind and friendly greeting. 

**I have just arrived,’? answered “he, ~ 
the other by the name of Allen, “ and am bound 
down the river, if I can find a place.” 

** Why not go with us? I have engaged ‘Slow- 
water Tim to steer my raft, and take a forward oar 
myself. I know he wants a hand for the other oar. 
Ah, here he comes himself.” 

As Allen spoke, the individual known under the 
above soubriquet, given, as is the custom of the 
country, from his residing by a sluggish stream in 
the vicinity, made his appearance, working as well 
as he was able towards the bar. He was of small 
stature, with a halt in his gait; his features nearly 
obliterated by wrinkles, except his nose, the end of 
which looked upwards as if determined not to share 
the fate of the rest of his countenance. A coarse 
blue coat, much too large and bagged about his 
frame, a vest of many colored stripes, pantaloons of 
dark red homespun, and a small cap of coarse hair, 
completed his attire. 








Opening a mouth that lay in ambush amidst its 
wrinkles, but which, when distended, showed a 
somewhat formidable cavity, he despatched a ‘‘ gin 
sling ’’ handed him by the landlord, with evident re- 
lish, and then separated with his teeth a portion of 
tobacco from a black twist he took from his vest 
pocket. Turning then towards the pedler who was 
near him, and who, with violent gesticulations and 
tongue full gallop, was endeavoring to foist a damag- 
ed article upon the circle that surrounded him, he 
exclaimed : 

«J say, you man with the poppy show, hand over 
that ere money you got from my old woman, for 
your lot of old washed tea-spoons.”’ 

‘* Not as you knows on,”’ answered the pediler, 
winking and sticking his tongue into his cheek; 
‘< they’1e Garman silver: worth twice the money she 
gin for em.” 

‘* Hand over the money, I say; here’s your spoons 
back,” said the other, angrily, taking the articles in 
question from his pocket, wrapped in coarse brown 
paper; ‘‘hand over the money, right off, or Vil 
paint your portret in a way you won’t like.”’ 

‘** Shickspur,” ejaculated the pedler, ‘‘I say, old 
fellow, is your eye out? Here’s a pair of Garman 
silver specks—they’ll jest suit you. They can’t 
slide farther than the tip of your nose, that’s sarten.”’ 

The blow that Tim, who was very irascible, con- 
templated upon the person of the pedlar, was arrest- 
ed by Allen, who, drawing him towards the settee, 
said : 

‘*Come, Slowwater, don’t mind that impudent 
blackguard. The spoons are not of much conse- 
quence to a person like you. Here’s one who would 
like to go with you to-morrow.” 

‘© What! Wild Kimball! Hurrah! you’re jest the 
man I want,’’ said the placable old steersman, 
‘* Two dollars a day, and found. What say you, as 
a forward hand, to pull against Robert, here ?”’ 

‘*T’ll go,’’ answered Kimball. 

‘Well, then, all’s got along with, and I’m ready 
to pull out to-morrow mornen airly. There’s a fine 
fresh in the river; but I’ll tell you what it is boys,”’ 
added he, dropping his voice into a low tone, “if 
there should come a real heavy rain fora day or two, 
we’ll see a bilen in the river, that hasn’t been fora 
long time. There’s an amazen heft of snow in the 
woods, and it hasn’t given us more than its dribbles 

ret.’? 
hee The snow was three feet deep at Shahocken 
when I left,’’ said Kimball, ‘‘ and all round the Cal- 
likoon and Beaverkill it doesn’t appear to have set- 
tled much, if at all.’ 

“We'll have it by and by, and the whull river 
topsy-turvy,’’ answered Slowwater, ‘‘ and I’ve ad- 
vised all that have lumber to take down, either to 
have the ravs ready soon, or to wait a bit. Ii they 
don’t, there’ll be more waste of property, and, p’raps, 
lives, than’ll be at all ’greeable to the feelens.’’ 

Here the conversation was interrupted by the ap- 
proach of an old man of much more respectable ap- 
pearance than those who crowded the room, with the 
exception of the two youths. AHen rose respectful- 
ly, and grasped the hand that the senior extended to 
him, who at the same time addressed the young man 
with, 

“Well, Robert, I hope you will have a good run 
with our friend Slowwater, here. We shall expect 
you back soon,” and, with a kind nod to him, and a 
cold inclination of the head to Kimball, he egain 
passed through the crowd. 

Allen slightly blushed as he met Kimball’s eye, 
but he did not notice the glare that again shot athwart 
the countenance of the latter after his hasty glance, 
and both remained silent. 

In the mean time, from the frequent potations of 
the throng, the clamor had materially increased, 
voice drowning voice—with isolated sentences, and 
words, striking incoherently on the ear, and then 
whirling into the general maelstrom. 

*<T come now, gen’l’men, to little the biggest ar- 
ticle in my whull lot. How much do you”—*There’s 
a great difference, if you ever noticed it, in wheels. 
The overshot wheel is’?—Sez I, Jim, 1 don’t care 
about fiten, but if you say agin that [’’—‘‘ The off 


|ox got pullen torts the gully, and the log rolled a one 


side, and before you could say whew, his leg was 
jammed”’—‘‘ Wall, the river was a heavin and 
foamin, and I and the raft a streaken it one way and 
the woods t’other, until I heerd Foul Rift a rumblen 
and roaren, and then, thinks I, here’s a fix. But””— 
“Come, landlurd, be quick with that are licker; I’m 
so dry I kin but jest’’—*‘ Did any one say thirty for 
this ere fine sass’’—‘‘ Sez he, you do lie. With that 
I fetched a”—‘‘It was the most cruelliest sight I 
ever seed. His leg was”—‘ The fust I had, was un- 
dershot, and’’—‘‘ Ho long must I wait here a hol- 
leren for that are cider ile, land’’—*“‘ I see in a mi- 
nit the raft was enteren right; but some how or other 





it got a sheer, and’’—Here the whole company sud- 
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denly paused, for the strains of a fiddle glided upon 
their ears, and a black appeared from the kitchen, 
sawing his bow slowly and gratingly across the 


| 


stant, had disrobed himself of his frock, swearing 
** that he wasn’t afraid of no Wild Kimballs; that he 
hadn’t had a fight in a week, and now was the time 


striags of the instrument, then screwing and touch-| for a bear’s hug;’’ whilst Kimball, nowise back- 
ing them with the fingers that had grasped the stalk, ) ward, had also prepared himself for the encounter. 
until the process of tuning was completed ; and then | But through the exertions of Allen and Slowwater, 


throwing off a short preparatory flourish. The effect 
was magical. 


pedler pitched headlong from his table whilst in the 


There was a rush of the crowd, the | 


act of striking the blow of sale upon his sauce pan; | 
there was a crash of glasses swept from the bar in| 
the hurry of passage, and the black was then seen | 


occupying the stand of the dethroned vender, with 


his instrument in one hand, bow in the other, and a} 
broad smile of happiness upon his dusky counte- | 
| room, and even the floor, were then put in requisi- 


nance, 
The deposed pedler, in the versatility of his genius 


and imperturbable impudence of his character, after | 


safely depositing his ware box, which had shared in 


his fail, with a heavy crash upon the limbs of the | 


same old man upon whom he had foisted the watch, 
was the first in the ring now formed, and shying his 
shapeless hat in the bar, stood ready for the expect- 
ed dance. 

A huge sawyer from the Neversink, who was to do 


duty the next day on Allen’s raft, and to whom Slow- | 


water had assigned the oar by his own side in the 
rear, entered the list as the competitor for the honors 
in the shuffle, known in 
Delaware under the classical cognomen of “ Daddy 
Mammy.” 


the region aroun! the | 


This consists, in regularly tapping with | 


the heel and toe to the music, or timing it with shuf- | 


flings of the feet, the victory being assigned to the 


greatest endurance as well as agility of the perform- | 


ers. The music struck up ‘* Money Musk,’’ and 
tap, tap, shuffle, shuffle, went the feet, the dancers 


now and then changing sides, which event was signa- 


lized by a loud stamping in the passage, and re- | 


doubled energy at the new posts. 


‘* Go it pedler,’”’ and ‘‘ tip it lively Joe,’? were the | 


slogans of the two parties stimulating the antagonists 
to new efforts and greater skill. 


The antics of the | 


pedler were met by the steady perseverance of the | 


sawmill-tender, although the former exerted every 
muscle for the victory. 


He would bound upwards, | 


and clap his hands, falling again into the regular | 


time; then touch his hands to his feet, which he up- 


lifted sidewise and before him; but his competitor | 


continued his efforts, and made his changes with the 


regularity of his own saw, and with a countenance | 


expressive of the deepest solemnity. 


At length the | 


pedier, throwing all his strength into one effort, | 


bounded up with a wild whoop, struck both his feet 


with his hands, and fairly turned a back somerset, | 
landing under the very nose of the astonished saw- | 


yer; who, thrown aback by this feat, and then en- 


tirely disconcerted by the loud cheer that broke from | 


the throng, sneaked away from the circle. 


He had | 


not more than left his place, however, before a new | 
competitor, inflamed to the highest degree of excite- 


inent by the dance, burst through the crowd with a 
loud ‘* Hurrah for Jackson,” into the ring. This 
was the owner of the slaughtered deer, a hunter from 
the ‘‘ beech woods ”’ of Pennsylvania, in a coarse 
canvass frock, smeared in places with blood, his bul- 
let-pouch an powder-horn slung upon one side, and 
his long regular “ stub and twist ”’ 


rifle in his hand. | 
Holding the latter over his head like a wand, he |} 
struck out with his feet, and then commenced his | 
shuffle, bringing his rifle to his shoulder, then aim- | 


ing it asif to fire, and then shooting it into the air from | 


s 
a rest he made upon his foot, catching it as it fell. 


But the mischievous pedler, in the first change of the | 
dance, stalked solemnly out of the ring, beckoning | 
at the same time to a cripple who stood grinning by, | 


and who at the signal instantly supplied bis place. 
Crouching to the floor, as the hunter again aimed his 


rifle, he pointed his crutch full in the face of the | 


other, with such an impudent contortion of the coun- 
tenance, as to draw forth boisterous laughter from 
the company. 


The hunter, who had been so wrap- 


ped up in his own performances as to be unconscious | 
of the change until now, when he saw the action and | 
the leer that accompanied it, and stung also by the | 
merriment of the bystanders, sprang towards the | 


cripple with very decided symptoms of hostility dis- 
played upon his countenance. The cripple thrust 
out his crutch, and the luckless hunter pitched for- 
ward full upon the breast of Kimball, who was stand - 
ing near, surveying very placidly the scene. 


Light- | 


ning is scarcely more quick and vivid, than was the | 


glare that shot from those eyes that a moment before 
had been soft and gentle as a girl’s, and the convul- 
sion that passed over his features was truly awful. 
With a fierce oath, he disengaged himself from the 
hunter, and by one effort of his strength, dashed him 
back upon the throng. 
a scene of the greatest confusion, tongue clashing 
with tongue, and numerous forms rocking and heav- 


ing like billows ina storm. The hunter, in an in-/ girt grave. 


The room became instantly | 


who, though irascible, was by no means quarrelsome, 
the battle was stayed, the accident explained, and 
the difference healed by the two parties adjourning 
to the bar, and ratifying the treaty by that most usu- 
al of ratifications in that quarter, a friendly glass. 
By this time the hour had waxed late; those who 
were to start upon their river course on the morrow, 
sought their rest, until every bed in the house was 
occupied. 


tion; overcoats, blankets and bearskins supplying 
the place of bedding; whilst those to whom even 
these privileges were denied, left the room in com- 
pany with those of the villagers who had there spent 


the evening, to claim the hospitality of every roof in | |! 1 
| soleum will point future ages to the last resting place 


Cochecton. 
{To be continued.) 


[For the Northern Light.) 
THE POOR WOMAN. 





(Translated from the French of Berancer.] 


BY E.B. 0’CAlLAGHAN, 


Ir snows! it snows! and there, upon her knees, 
A poor old woman at the church door prays. 
Bene th those rags, thro’ which the cold north breeze 
Whistles, she patient for some succor stays. 
Her weary way to Notre Dame to find, 
She gropes alone, in sunshine and in snow! 
Alas! the poor, the wretched woman’s blind! 
Ah! let us now on her some alms bestow. 


Know’st thou this lonely creature’s history, 
With hue so haggard and with cheek so wan? 
At the grand opera once a prodigy, 
To hear her sing enraptur’d Paris ran. 
Convulsed with laughter, or dissolved in tears, 
Before her beauty bow’d young gallants low; 
Of her sweet charms all dreamt in happier years— 
Ah! let us now on her some alms bestow. 


How oft, departing from the theatre, 

Borne by swift horses, did she hear the crowd 
Rending the welkin, as they follow’d her, 

With their impassion’d ** bravos’’ long and loud! 
To hand her to the splendid coach which bore 

Her to rich feasts, how many a rival beau 
Waited in patience at her palace door— 

Ah! let us now on her some alms bestow. 


When she, at length, by all the arts was crown’d, 
{n what magnificence she then did move! 

What crystals, bronzes, columns glitter’d ’round! 
Tributes of deep admiring love to love. 

How many a bard was faithful at her feasts, 
Whilst of prosperity the wine did flow. 

No palace is without its swallow’s nests— 
Ah! let us now on her some alms bestow. 


Frightful reverse! Disease one evening spread 
A}l o’er her, and extinguish’d voice and eyes; 
And soon, alone and por, she begs her bread, 
There, where, for twenty years, she sits and sighs. 
No hand knew how to scatter gold about, 
With more of kindness, and with 'ess of shew, 
Than that which timidly she stretches out— 
Ah! let us now on her some alms bestow. 


More bitter blows the blast. O misery! 
Benumb’d are all her limbs now with the cold; 
Scarce can her fingers hold the rosary, 
Which caused her so much joy in days of old. 
If piety, in her poor heart remain, 
Beneath so great a load of want and woe, 
That she may still some hope in heaven retain— 
Ah! let us now on her some alms bestow! 





{For the Northern Light.] 
NATIONAL GRATITUDE. 


. BY ROBERT H. PRUYN. 

THE remains of many who achieved the independ - 
ence of America, lie on the field of their glory or 
beneath the trees which embower some village 
church. The simple tablet which records their ser- 
vices and death has been erected by filial affection 
or conjugal love. No funeral urn or monumental 
marble has been placed over them by the people they 
so nobly served. We have no Westminster Abbey, 
in which sleep the illustrious dead. The ashes of 
Washington are deposited in his family vault. The 
nation he guided into being, and whose history is the 
record ef his glory, has raised no monument to his 
memory. 

Not long since, France bore with eager haste the 
remains of Napoleon from his island prison and ocean 
His genius was impressed on her insti- 





The benches, settee and table, in the bar- | 


| clouds. 
| Let no other word mar its beauty. 


| will the visiter tread with reverential awe. 
_be hallowed ground. From it will proceed an influ- 
| ence which will mould the future statesmen and sol- 
| diers of America. 
_ the Capitol, and faction will be stilled. Patriotism 


| in its rolling sands! 
| iis ceaseless course to the ocean—its wild dashings 





titutions—his glory constituted her own—and now 
all that remains of the man of her idolatry has been 
restored to her: not as when he left her shores, with 
the impress of genius on his brow and the fires of 
ambition raging in his heart, but a mere handful of 
dust and ashes. And yet those sad memorials of the 
dead, were greeted with more enthusiasm than was 
the living Napoleon in the plenitude of his power. 
A nation gathered around them, and banishing from 
its remembrance all thoughts of his grasping ambi- 
tion and his desolating schemes, united in paying 
funeral honors to his memory. The dread names of 
Marengo, Jena and Austerlitz, were again lisped by 
infancy and wreathed with smiles the lips of beauty, 
The veil of forgetfulness was extended in pity over 
their sickening horrors, and the budding flower 


| trained to cover the bones which whitened their 


plains. Not in solemn silence, but with the most 
rapturous joy, were the long lost treasures deposited 
in the soil of France. Tears bedewed, and flowers 
covered, the new made grave, and the towering mau- 


of Napoleon. 
Where slumbers the patriotism of America? Has 
gratitude deserted its shores? Is national justice 


/extinct? A few years.since it was proposed to erect 

a monument to the memory of the illustrious Wash- 
| ington. 
| know that we boast largely of our gratitude to the 
| father of his country. 
| written on the hearts of his countrymen, more endur- 
| ing than those engraved on marble or brass. 
| it is so. 
_spect in the manner sanctioned by all nations and all 


The effort proved a miserable failure. I 
We claim that his epitaph is 


I trust 
But why not manifest our gratitude and re- 
ages? Rear a column which shall be girdled by the 
Graven on it the name of WASHINGTON. 
Let it stand in 
majestic simplicity. There through all coming time 
it will 


Let it be seen from the halls of 
And if 


will linger around it and renew its fervor. 


|at any time dangers arise, or civil dissensions rage, 
| then, as if at the grave of a father, will we bring all 


our differences, and our hearts once more glow with 


_ the holy emotions of fraternal love. 


If, however, a choice must be made between such 
a memorial and that which lives in the mind—infu- 
ses itself into its very nature, and drinks in a portion 


of its own immortality—let no column rise to mark 
| the place of his sepu 


Iture. Rather than that the ser- 
vices of Washington should be forgotten, or remem- 


| bered without awakening emotions of fervent grati- 


tude, may the place which contains his ashes fade 
from our memory. May his last resting place be 


| concealed by the rank grass of the prairie, or covered 
| by a river, like that of Alaric ! 


Stay the impetuous 
torrent of the Mississippi and hollow for him a grave 
Then bid the river flow on in 


bis only funeral requiem—its mass of waters his only 


| monumental tablet ! 





(For the Northern Light.) 
EDINBURGH REVIEW—(CONTINUED.) 


BY HORACE B. WEBSTER. 


J. R. McCULLLOCH. 

Vol. 36. No. 72. Agricultural Distress; Causes; 
Remedies. McCulloch’s edition of Smith’s Wealth 
of Nations, 3, 338. 

Vol. 38. No. 76. Navigation Laws. Do. Pre- 

Vol. 40. No. 79. Rise and Fall of Profits. Do. 

Vol. 40. No. 80. Entails and Law of Primogeni- 
ture. Do. 4, 460, and Cross’ Selections. 

Vol. 43. No. 85. Progress and Present State of 
the Silk Manufacture. Do. 2, 286. 

Vol. 44 No. 87. Commercial Revulsions. Do. 
4, 424. 

Vol. 44. No. 87. Value of Colonial Possessions. 
Do. 4, 410, and Cross. 

Vol. 44. No. 88. On the Abolition of the Corn 
Laws. Do. 4, 338, and Cross. 
Vol. 45. No. 89. Emigration. Do. 4, 155. 

Vol. 45. No. 90. Revenue and Commerce of In- 
dia. Do. 4, 495. 

Vol. 46. No. 91. Rise, Progress, Present State 
and Prospects of the British Cotton Manufacture. 
Baine’s History of Cotton Manufacture. 

Vol. 47. No. 94. On the Poor Laws. Cross’ Se- 
lections. 

Vol. 52. No. 104. East India Company; China 
Question—written either by Mr. McC. or Mr. Craw- 
ford. Blackwood’s Mag. May, 1833. 

Vol. 56. No. 112. On the Prolongation of the 
~~ Charter. Digest of Evid. on the Bank Chart. 
p. 114. 


| face and 4, 378. 
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Vol. 58. No. 117. Present State of Manufacture, 
Trade and gage Baine’s Cotton Manufacture. 

Vol. 65. No. 132. Causes and uences of 
the Crisis in American Trade. (Jour. of American 
Institute, March, 1838.) 


SIR JAMES MACKINTOSH. 

Vol. 20. No. 40. Wakefield’s Ireland. Life of 
Sir J. M. by his Son, 2, 260. 

Vol. 20. No. 40. Dugald Stewart’s Account of a 
x Born Blind and Deaf. Do. 2, 260. 

ol. 21. No. 42. Mad. de Stael Sur le Suicide. 
Do. 2, 269. 

“| have reviewed her essay ‘ On Suicide ’ in the last 
Edinburgh Review ; it is not one of her best, and I 
have accordingly said more of the author and the 
subject than the work.’’ 

Vol. 22. No. 43. Rogers’ Poems. Do. 2, 271. 

Vol. 22. No. 43. De L’Allemagne par Mad. De 
Stael. Do. 2, 271. 

**In the last Edinburgh Review you will find two 
articles of mine, one on Rogers and the other on 
Madame De Stael; they are both, especially the first, 
thought too panegyrical. I like the praises which I 
have bestowed on Lord Byron and Thomas Moore. 
I am convinced of the justness of the praises given 
to Madame De Stael.”’ 

** Redde the Edinburgh Review of Rogers; he is 
ranked highly, but where he should be. There is a 
summary view of us all ; Moore and me among the 
rest, and both (the first justly) praised, though by 
implication (justly again) placed beneath our me- 
morable friend. Mackintosh is the writer, and also 
of the criticism on Madame de Stael.—Zord By- 
ron’s Journal. 

Vol. 24. No. 48. France. Do. 2, 330. 

Vol. 25. No. 49. Modern English Europe. Wrax- 
all’s Memoirs. Do. 2, 444. 

Sir W. Wraxall, in his ‘*‘ Second Answer to the 
Edinburgh Review,”’ states the following curious 
fact: ‘*I have been assured from respectable autho- 
rity, that the number of their loyal review, in which 
they did me the honor first to notice and to criticise 
i ‘ Memvirs,’ was considerably delayed on account 
of the propriety and necessity of cancelling, and 
finally suppressing, a long elaborate article written 
in favor of the Corsico-imperial dynasty, which the 
unfortunate battle of Waterloo ruined for ever.” 

Vol. 27. No. 53. Stewart’s Prelim. Diss. to Enc. 
Edin. Rev. Vol. 62. 

Vol. 31. No. 61. Universal Suffrage. Cross’ Se- 
lections. Life by his Son, 2, 444. 

P i 34. No. 68. On Parliamentary Reform. Do. 
, 382. 

Vol. 35. No. 70. Sismondi’s France. Biog. pre- 
fixed to Hist. Rev. 

Vol. 36. No. 71. Stewart’s Introd. to the Encyc. 
Life by his Son, 2, 427. 

Vol. 36. No. 71. Sir George Mackenzie’s Me- 
moirs. Biog. at Sup. 

Vol. 37. No. 74. Partitions of Poland. Do. 

Vol. 40. No. 79. Brodie’s Constitu. History and 
Corrections of Mr. Hume. Cross. 4, 167. 

Vol. 44. No. 87. Icon Basilike. Life by his Son, 
2, 460. 

Vol. 44. No. 87. Danish Revolution under Stru- 
ensee. Biog. ut Sup. 

Vol. 44. No. 88. On the Court of France. Lon. 
Quar. Rev. No. 107. 

Vol. 45. Portugal. Life by his son, vol. 2. p. 440. 


PROFESSOR FORBES. 
Vol. 75. No. 151. The Glacier Theory. Ed. 
New Phil. Jour. v. 33, p. 341. 


J. CRAWFURD. 
Author of Travels in Siam, &c. 


Vol. 31. No. 62. Raffles’ History of Java. Life 
of Sir Stamford Raffles, 2, 83. 


GEORGE ELLIS. 
Vol. 4. No.8. Scott’s Sir Tristrem. Lockhart’s 
Notes to Poems. 


DR. CONOLLY. 
Vol. 47. No. 94. Nervous System. Combe on 
Phren. 1, 111. 


LADY MORGAN. 
Vol. 46. No. 92. Private Theatricals. Cross’ 
Selections. 


HARRIET MARTINEAU. ; 
Vol. 70. No. 141. Marryatt’s Diary in America. 
Marryatt’s Second Diary. 


T. N. TALFOURD. 
Author of Ion. 
Vol. 34. No. 68. Hazlitt’s Lectures on the Dra- 
ma. Talfourd’s Miscellanies. 





CHARLES LYELL. 

Vol. 73. No. 147. The Silurian System. Mr. 

Lyell is understood to be author of this article. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

Publication in Russia.—A letter from St. Paters- 
burgh gives the following statistical details of the 
bookselling trade of European Russia with other 
European countries during the past year. The num- 
ber of volumes imported in that time has been 453,- 
223—being a decrease of 139,326, on the previous 
year. Of these, about 190,000 are from Germany, 
170,000 from France, and 50,000 from England. 
The number of new foreign works submitted to the 
censorship during the period at St. Petersburgh, 
Wilna, Odessa, and Riga, were 1,230,—90 of which 
were put under interdict, 111 subjected to extensive 
elision, and 1,029 licensed as written. The number 
of musical works, maps, charts, pictures, and en- 
gravings imported in the same time amounted to 
996 ,935.—[ Atheneum. 





[For the Northern Light.] 
LIFE’S DAWNINGS AND SETTINGS. 


BY EZEKIEL BACON. 


“ Flowers in the valley, splendor in the beam, 
‘ Health in the gale, and freshness in the stream. 
. *. * *. * * *. 
‘Gaze on, while yet thy gladdened eye may see; 
‘* A morrow comes, when they are not for thee.’”’ 
—(Brrox. 


How sweet and beautiful is infancy !— 

Through nature’s works, the early dawn of life 

Is redolent with peace and loveliness. 

The opening day of spring,—how mild and bland, 
How soft and gentile, her still falling dews! 

The early grass beneath the genial showers 

Of April’s weeping skies,—how bright and verdant! 
And the first opening of the rose emits 

A rich perfume, which scorching suns exhale. 

Through animated nature, the spring tide 
Which wafts life’s buoyant bark, is ever smooth; 
And childhood’s unseathed face in a!l its forms, 

Is kind, benignant, innocent and fair. 

How brisk that kitten’s gambols,—ere the lapse 

Of mousing years has sunk its sportive spirit, 
Into the staid and stealthy old Grimalkin ! 
The tender youngling of the beastly swine 

Is comely, playful, and attractive too, 

Ere from its filthy sire it early learns 

To tread the mire, and grovel in the earth; 
Decile and mild is the fierce tiger’s brood, 
Before he’s taught to glut his bloody maw 
With lacerated limbs and human gore. 

But most of all in man, the germ of life 
Unfolds itself in bright alluring forms. 

See that sweet infant !—what a heavenly peace, 
Rests on the slumbers of his tranquil breast! 
How soft the dimple of his cheek ;—his eye 
How mildly radiant, and how calmly roving; 
How self-complacent, and self-satisfied, 

With the fair visions hovering o’er his couch! 

Ah! soon these visions pass ;—from the bright face 
Of that once shining coin its lustre fades, 

By the world’s rough attritions soon defaced ; 
And by the storms of sin and passion driven, 
That buoyant bargue pursues its wild career; 
Till fonndering on the rocks of guilt and shame, 
It takes its fatal plunge beneath that sea, 

Whose troubled waters casting mire and dirt, 
Enguif within their fatal vortex all 

lis better hopes, which take their fearful flight 
When once the heart of purity is soiled. 

Ob sorrowing thought! to view the saddening change 
Which a few blighting years so soon shall bring, 
Over the spirit of life’s haleyon dream ! 

From the sunk orb of that soft roving eye, 
Mayhap in hastening manhood’s hardened years, 
The maddening fires of hate or lust shall dart; 
Within that placid breast, fierce tempests rage, 
And fiendlike malice, armed with fel! revenge, 

In fitful floods of murderous rage sha!) burst; 
That gentle hand may grasp the ruffian’s dirk ; 
That dimpled cheek with bloated passion swelled, 
May sink, the tenant of a felon’s grave, 

Abhorred by man, and by his God accursed ! e 

Oh change,—oh painful change ! when thus defiled, 
The clear and limpid stream which flowed so fresh, 
Over that infant’s pure and guileless years, 
Is turned, to feed Sodom’s polluted lake, 
And Mara’s feculent and bitter pools! 
What chymist’s magic art can filtrate then 
That filthy fountain of the human heart, 
Whose turbid flood, fierce bursting from its source, 
Thus desolates God’s earth ;—and on its waves 
Sweeps its lost victim down to the last bourne, 
Whose prison gates on jarring hinges turned, 
Stand open to reccive the struggling wretch, 

The unwilling guest of those sequestered cells, 
Which no bright sun of joy illumines more, 
And on whose deep and bottomless abyss, 

No ray of life or hope forever breaks? 


Utica, Oct. 24, 1842. 


[For the Northern Light.] 
THE INSURRECTION IN CENTRAL ITALY, IN 1e21. 


BY E. B. O’CALLAGCHAN. 


“Ttalia! oh, Italia! thou who hast 
The fatal gitt of beauty, which became 
A funera! dower of present woe and past, 
On thy sweet brow in sorrow plough’d by shame, 
And aunals graved in characters of fame. 
Oh, God! that thou wert in thy nakedness 
Less lovely, or more poweiful * * * * 


Then might’st thou more appal; or less desired, 
fe Lomeiy and be peaceiul, uncepiored t 
For thy destructive charms; then, still untired, 
Would not be seen the armed torrent poured 
Down the deep Alps; nor would the hostile horde 
Of many nation’d spoilers from the Po, 
Quaff biood and water; nor ihe siranger’s sword 
Be thy sad weapon of defence, and so 
Victor or vanquished, thou the slave of friend and foe.” 
Cuitpe Harorn, Canto iv, St. xiii, 2lil. 

Tue fall of Napoleon, and the consequent restora- 
tion of the legitimacy in Italy, were marked by a 
return to the ancient order of things to such an ex- 
tent as to produce general and wide spread discon- 
tent. Already iwo insurrections had given warning 
to the rulers of the dissatisfaction which prevailed, 
but it was unheeded by men who never profitted by 
experience, however dearly purchased. These in- 
surrections served rather to increase the suspicions 
of the rulers, which, in turn, only added strength to 
dislike in the subjects. A hatelul system of espion- 
age was introduced over the whole of the country, 
invading personal freedom and restricting and ham- 
pering travelling to an insuflerabledegree. Charters 
solemnly sanctioned and enacted, were suddenly re- 
voked; antiquated systems of laws, unsuited to the 
changes which had taken place in the times, as well 
as i. the temper of the people, were as suddenly 
promulgated, to give place to which, the more io- 
dern codes of French justice were all at once swept 
away ; the open administration of public justice was 
replaced by secret proceedings; Customs were exor- 
bitantly increased, and taxes raised to nearly five 
times their amount under Bonaparte ; popular privi- 
| leges were abolished, and the odious privileges of 
the nobility restored ; and, as if to render this unpo- 
pular and impolitic change the more offensive, young 
noblemen were, in many cases, substituted by the 
sovereign for the elective functionaries of the several 
communes or towns.* 

Fundamental alterations, such as these, produced 
the natural result—discontent and anxiety for a 
change, accompanied by numberless discordant 
plans for the renovation of the country. 

It was in this state of the public mind that “ the 
revolution of the three days ”’ burst upon Europe, 
and electrified the world. That of Belgium follow- 
ed, with equal success; and even Poland, down- 
trodden Poland, was making one more effort to re- 
cover her position among the nations of the earth. 
Stimulated by these examples, and urged, we are 
assured,t by encouragement received from responsi- 
ble sources in France, the patriots of Central Italy 
determined to take up arms against their rulers, hav- 
ing been persuaded into the belief that then was the 
appointed time to establish the independence of their 
country also. 

The feeling in favor of this movement was no 
where more warm than among a few ardent and pa- 
| triotic spirits in Modena, the capital of the duchy of 
| the same name. In active co-operation with men of 
| kindred minds in the neighboring states, they com- 
|menced preparations for the proposed rising. At 
their head was Cyrus Menortyt, a lawyer of high 
standing, and a warm and devoted lover of his coun- 
try, to whom was confided all the various ramifica- 
tions of this vast conspiracy. 

According to the original plan, the five provinces 
of the Duchy of Modena were to rise at the same 
time, to be followed in two days by the provinces of 
Bologna, and the Romagna. To assist the malcon- 
tents in the city of Modena, the surrounding neigh- 
borhood was to furnish one thousand men at the ap- 
pointed time. 

Francis the first, was Grand Duke of Modena. 
Though arbitrary, he was plotting. He made plau- 
sible professions of liberalism, and succeeded in 
blinding some of the patriots to the degree, that they 
proposed, in the event of success, to place the crown 
of revolutionized and independent Italy on his head. 
Whether Menotti was one of these dreamers, or 
whether he flattered himself that with such a bait he 
could win the Grand Duke, with whom he was on inti- 
mate terms, over to his scheme, and thus make him 
his instrument, it is difficult to say. It is enough to 
know, that he admitted the Duke to his confidence, 
and that Francis evinced a hearty zeal in the cause 











* Spalding’s History of Italy, vol. iii. 





t American An. Register, vol. vi, pp. 301-2. 
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of the patriots, whom, strange as it may seem, he 
aided powerfully up toa certain undetermined period. 

About ten days before the date fixed for striking 
the blow, the cunning Francis received intelligence 
from Vienna, with which court he contrived to 
keep up active correspondence, that Austria would 
promptly interfere to put down all insurrectiona 
movements in Italy. He, thereupon, broke off all 
connection with the patriots—ordered himself to be 
denied to Menotti, though the latter had previously 
had free access to the palace, and personal interviews 
at will, with the Duke—and finally, despatched ex- 
traordinary couriers to Milan, Rome, and oe og 
with the jewels belonging to the Grand Dutchess. 
These movements excited much alarm among the 
conspirators. It was evident that their real design 
was fathomed, and that measures were about being 
taken to counteract their plans. Rumors of intended 
arrests were bruited around. A council of Menotti’s 
friends was thereupon held, on the 25th January, 
1331, at which it was resolved that the first arrest 
should be the signal for the revolt. In case no ar- 
rest was made, then the rising was fixed for Satur- 
day, the 5th, or at latest, Sunday, the 6th of Febru- 
ary. At this council it was, moreover, decided, that 
two hundred men should assemble about 11 o’clock 
on the night of the above day, at Menotti’s, there to 
receive arms, and to be divided into five companies 
of forty men each. Four of these were to march, 
one to each of the gates of the city, to give ingress, 
by main force if necessary, to the one thousand men 
who, it was promised, were to come in from the coun- 
try to back the movement. The fifth division was 
to proceed to the Ducal palace to seize on the Duke’s 
person. Other arrangements were also spoken of, 
and all parted confident of success, as it was stated 
that a number of the citizens had promised to arm 
themselves, and to be ready to join the insurgents 
the moment the tocsin should be rung. 

The Grand Duke did not delay giving the conspi- 
rators the signal they had pledged themselves to act 
on. On the 3d February, a number of gen d’armes 
surrounded the house of the brothers Frabrizzi, and 
arrested one of them, the most intimate of Menotti’s 
friends, and one of the principal of the plotters. The 
outbreak which was fixed for the 5th or 6th, was 
thus precipitated by two days, to the great disadvan- 
tage of the patriots, who were thereby obliged to 
complete in a few hours, preparations which, of right, 
required many days to perfect. Scarcely any means 
were had to convey intelligence without the walls, 
and when the evening came, only thirty-one persons 
were found assembled, instead of two hundred men, 
at the place of rendezvous; sixteen of these were 
youths of the town, the remaining fifteen were pea- 
sants. 

Though 11 o’clock was the hour fixed for the ren- 
dezvous, many were seen to collect at Menotti’s re- 
sidence at early twilight. This house fronted Grand 
Canal-street, on which side there were ‘eight win- 
dows, whilst the opposite side ran along a small 
street terminated by the chapel of St. John. In front 
of the house was a large court-yard and two galle- 
ries, one of which was supported by a colonnade. 
Jn the second story lived Menotti. Three other fa- 
milies, composed principally of women and children, 
occupied the remainder of the house. 

No way disheartened by the fewness of their num- 
ber, the small party, immediately on meeting, set 
about making preparations for resistance; and it was 
not the least singular part of the proceedings, that 
their preparations to resist the constituted authorities, 
and those of the government to crush this handful of 
desperate but intrepid men, were made, on the one 
side and on the other, with scarcely any mystery, as 
if the whole were nothing more serious than a pre- 
arranged prize fight. 

Fight o’clock had not completely rung, when a 
detachment of dragoons were perceived approaching 
the house, followed by two companies of pioneers, 
and a regiment of the line. In a few minutes after- 
wards, the house was surrounded, and the adjoining 
streets filled by soldiers. 

In consequence of other families occupying the 
house, the gate of the court-yard had not been shut. 
A considerable number of the troops, therefore, esta- 
blished themselves in the yard. Some of the dra- 
goous jumped over the gallery, and demanded ad- 
mittance into the room occupied by the insurgents. 
This being denied, the soldiers endeavored to beat 
down the door with the butts of their carbines. 
Hereupon Menotti drew a double barrelled pistol, 
and discharged it against the door. This was a sig- 
nal for a general attack, which was promptly made 
by as many of the troop as could get up on the gal- 
lery, and as promptly met by part of the occupants 
of the room, who returned the fire of the assailants, 
whilst others of them placed themselves at the win- 
dows facing the Canal-street to return the fire of the 
soldiery occupying that street and the adjoining 


= 





houses. Nearly one thousand t S$, it is estimated, 
were employed that night by the Duke, against this 
house, defended, as we Ge seen, only by thirty-one 
men. ‘The door was so riddled by balls that the as- 
sailants and the assailed could almost see each oth- 
er’s faces. The formercould have easily effected an 
entrance, but imagining, it is supposed, the number 
of the enemy much greater than it really was, or 
dreading some surprise, they did not attempt it. 
They retired about 11 o’clock, after three hours hard 
fighting, leaving on the stairs one of their party dead, 
and one wounded. 


The firing having ceased on the side of the troops, 
the spirits of Menotti’s party became considerably 
raised, especially when reflecting on the force, so 
vastly superior in every point, to which they had of- 
fered. successful resistance. They conjectured that 
this cessation of hostilities was owing to the arrival 
of the assistance from the country, which was ex- 
pected, and in this groundless and fatal delusion they 
sat down to the supper which Menotti had prepared 
for them. 


The silence of the grave reigned abroad. The 
city of Modena was as the city of the dead. Nota 
sound was heard, and trusting to that deceptive si- 
lence, Menotti’s band, overcome by fatigue, sunk to 
sleep, resolving to rise again to renew their projects 
at midnight. Midnight came—one! two! three! 
Every iron tongued bell in the city gave out that ap- 
pointed hour—yet still they slept! 

Hark! what is that? Boom! again. Startled by 
the sudden roar of artillery and the rattling of grape, 
they leap from their slumbers—fly to arms—run to 
the windows, again to renew the unequal fight. 
Useless attempt! The troops are sheltered beneath 
the porticoes of the houses, and two companies of 
artillery alone are seen in the streets, battering the 
house with an incessant storm of iron hail, determined 
to execute to the letter the dreadful order they had 
received, to raze the devoted building to the ground. 

Menotti, in the mean time, perceiving that there 
was no hope of succor from without, and that it was 
madness to continue a fight so unequal, left the room, 
ascended to the apartment up stairs, occupied by the 
family of the minister Scozia, in the hope of obtain- 
ing, through the mediation of that high functionary, 
favorable terms for his little band. Scozia was at 
court. Driven to desperation, when he reflected on 
the helpless condition of his men, Menotti took the 
resolve to present himself in person before the Grand 
Duke, to intercede for his faithful followers. He 
forthwith flung himself, by means of a rope, from 
the window to the roof of the small church of Saint 
John, at the end of the house. No sooner had he 
gained the roof, than he was seen by some dragoons 
on sentry in that quarter. In reply totheirchallenge 
he pronounced his name, and stated his intention of 
presenting himself at court. Three carbines were 
immediately discharged. By these he was wounded, 
and falling into the street was there seized and drag- 
ged, all bleeding, to the palace. He endeavored 
again to obtain an audience from the Grand Duke, 
but in vain. He was told that he might speak to one 
of the generals; but this he refused, and thereupon 
he was removed to the citadel. 

Whilst these things were passing at the palace, 
the artillery was unceasingly played against Menot- 
ti’s house, and continued its destructive fire until 2 
o’clock in the morning, amidst the agonizing cries 
of horror-stricken women and helpless children, who 
occupied the other part of the premises. When the 
fire from the guns terminated, a numerous detach- 
ment reade a simultaneous attack on the room occu- 
pied by the insurgents, who were summoned to sur- 
render, the assailants threatening, in case of refusal, 
to blow up the house. After a resistance of five 
hours and a half, this handful of man, deeming it 
useless to continue any longer a hopeless contest, 
surrendered at discretion. 


The moment the soldiers discovered the insigni- 
ficant number of their opponents, their rage knew no 
bounds. They had been, all along, under the im- 
pression that they had a body of at least four hun- 
dred of the most detnghignd men to fight against. 
When they counted only thirty, ali told, it was with 
difficulty their colonel could prevent them tearing 
the prisoners to pieces. This respite was but brief. 
General Guicciardi shortly after arrived, and com- 
menced reproaching the principal among the insur- 
gents in the bitterest manner, and on being replied 
to by one of them, spat in his face. This was the 
signal for all sorts of insults. Three of the unfortu- 
nate men were murdered by the ruffiian soldiery in 
the street, and the remainder were dragged to the 
palace, their clothes torn from their backs, and the 
blood flowing from all parts of their wounded bodies. 
They were shortly after consigned to the citadel; 
next condemned, by a special commission, nine to 
death, and the remainder to hard labor for life. 





Menotti, as may be anticipated, was one of the first 
selected for capital punishment. 

The fatal Saturday—the day first appointed for the 
general rising—arrived; but how different was the 
result of their struggle from their expectation ! 
They looked forward to be the emancipators of their 
country—now they are loaded with chains! They 
entertained visions of rank, honor and renown—now 
they are on their way to the gallows! All is ready 
for their execution—the consolations of religion they 
had received—the executioner is waiting to receive 
his victims—when lo! a courier arrives, hot-haste, 
from Bologna, with intelligence that an insurrection 
had broken out in that city likewise. Orders were 
forthwith issued, to suspend the execution of the 
condemned; and the Duke fled with his family, in 
the night, to Mantua, escorted by his troops, and 
dragging the unfortunate Menotti in his train. 

The gloom which hung over the devoted city of 
Modena during the two preceding days, now disap- 
— and the patriots felt again like men. To 

nor of the people be it said, though 7 passed 
from a state of the most complete servitude to the 
fullest liberty, there was not a single instance of the 
disturbance of public order. The greatest re 
spect was shown to the ducal palace, and to every 
thing belonging to the Duke’s family; thus furnish- 
ing an additional proof of the solid, disinterested 
virtue inherent in the people, manifesting itself par- 
ticularly in crises such as these, when they become 
the conservators of their own honor: 


‘Qu ’un peuple est grand, qui, pauvre, gai, modeste, 
Seul maitre aprés tant du sang ¢t d’efforts, 


Chasse, en riant, des princes qu ’i! deteste, 
Et de l’etat garde, a jeun, les tresors.”’ 

Though the Duke of Modena had left authority to 
form a provisional government, it was found impos- 
sible to carry out his orders, as the greater number 
of those charged with their execution were absent, 
or refused to form part of the administration. All | 
power, consequently, devolved on the people, who 
proceeded to make arrangements for the proper ma- 
nagement of public affairs. 

rovisional governments were established through- 
out the Duchy, by popular election of honorable men 
to the chief offices. On the 6th February, an act, 
drawn up by Borelli, an eminent citizen, authorizing 
the formation of a national guard, and the liberation 
of all political prisoners, was submitted to, and ap- 
sroved by the people of Modena, who again assem- 
Pied on the 8th in the public square, and on the sug- 
gestion of Sgr. Nardi, a gentleman generally es- 
teemed for his high talents and unsullied probity, 
resolved to elect a dictator, with three consuls under 
him: one of whom should superintend the finances, 
another public justice, and the third the war depart- 
ment. ‘The dictatorship was unanimously vested in 
the hands of Nardi, and three gentlemen, of equal 
merit, were placed over the other bureaux. 

The ink was scarcely dry on the records of these 
constitutional arrangements, when the heavy tramp 
of the Austrian army, permitted by France to invade 
the Italian states, was heard on the frontier on its 
eager march tocrush, in the bud, the rebellious spirit 
of independence. Without a force adequate to meet 
such an enemy; without money or resources, nothing 
remained for the patriots of Modena but to bow be- 
fore the invader, whose approach may be said to 
have been no where resisted. It is true that a short, 
though for the moment a vigorous opposition to the 
Austrian and Ducal forces, was offered at Novi, by 
the brave Capt. Morandi, at the head of four hundred 
young volunteers, many of whom mancuvred a 
musket for the first time ; but this little party was 
obliged to retire back on Modena, whence General 
Zucchi was compelled to withdraw, in a few days, 
to Bologna, with the small body of troops he had 
succeeded in collecting together since the 6th of 
February. 

Francis the fourth, did not long delay his return 
to Modena, in the wake of the Austrian battalions 
who now occupied his duchy. His approach was 
quickly followed by the departure of all the patriots 
who were in any way implicated in the recent events. 
The unfortunate Menotti was, however, still in his 
hands; and Borelli, who, it will be recollected, 
drew up and signed the proceedings of the 6th and 
Sth February, returned, under the impression that he 
had nothing to fear, and against the advice of his 
Bolognese friends, to Modena, where he had not 
well arrived when he was seized and thrown into 
prison. 

The reign of terror and vengeance then commenc- 
ed. Every man suspected of liberalism, no matter 
whether he had been active or not in favor of the 
movement, was forthwith arrested. The dungeons 
were soon glutted with the suspected. Summary 
proceedings were immediately entered on, and vic- 
tims without number condemned—hundreds to the 
galleys, others to imprisonment, many to exile, and 
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several to death. In a short time, upwards of six hun- 
dred Modenese pined in banishment; thirty-one 
were condemned to death, but of these all were 
luckily absent, except Menotti and Borelli. The 
estates of all, indiscriminately, were confiscated, 
- seized by the pes ‘ Bs 

tition, numerously signed, was prese to 
the Duke, praying him to spare Menotti’s life. The 
military commission before which he was tried, 
made a representation in his behalf; but Francis, 
aware that the prisoner’s head contan.ed secrets too 
Oy to be known, determined that it should 
fall. He tore these representations in pieces, and 
ordered his execution. 

On the 23d March, 1831, Cyrus Menotti, and his 
fellow-citizen Borelli, ascended the same scaffold, 
and laid down their lives at the same hour, in behalf 
of their common country. They are spoken of by 
their cotemporaries, as men of irreproachable cha- 
racter in private life. Both may be said to have 
fallen victims, more immediately, to their misplaced 
confidence in the generosity and forbearance of self- 
ish y oe | and irresponsible power. Had Menotti 
not been imprudently entangled into an unnatural 
alliance with the Grand Duke in the cause of liberty, 
his life might not have been lost. Had Borelli been 

rsuaded, as he should have known, that innocence 
is no protection, where tyranny thirsts for blood and 
vengeance, he might still have lived. Asit is, how- 
ever, death to them was as glorious as it was honora- 
ble—all of infamy by which that death on the gal- 
lows was surrounded, belongs to their oppressor. 

The most striking characteristic of the revolution 
of Central Italy, in 1831, says Ricciardi,* from whom 
most of the above particulars are borrowed, was the 
general love of order, and consequently the absence 
of all disposition to commit excess, which prevailed 
throughout the three insurgent states. But save this 
high and noble trait, there is nothing on which the 
historian can dwell with feelings of agreeable retro- 
st.ection. The people were well disposed, and loved 

eir comnty: But nothing was done to interest the 
masses in the revolution. The masses, therefore, 
did nothing to sustain it. Kept carefully at a dis- 
tance—looked on even with an eye of suspicion by 
the higher orders, the sole depositories of power— 
the people were indifferent to 2 revolution by which 
their lot could in no way be changed. Such indif- 
ference can alone explain the fact of Menotti havin 
been left with only thirty-one followers, to conten 
against the overwhelming force of the Grand Duke. 
It was this indifference in the masses, to interest 
whom no pains seem to have been taken, and not 
the intervention of Austria, which caused the failure 
of this revolution. The history of our own Republic 
proves that sucess eventually attends a united peo- 

e. The same success would kave attended the 
millions of Italians, had they been united. 

The absence of all union, and of all co-operation 
between the provisional governments of the three 
states in revolt, was another capital error. Far from 
fusing themselves into one strong body, and of di- 
recting their energies to the one great object—na- 
tional confederation and national independence, 
each considered itself a separate state, with separate 
interests. To so ruinous a length was this, in some 
cases, carried, that in the Duchy of Modena, almost 
every little town organized a government distinct 
from that established at the capital. So far from 
co-operating with each other, some of the states abso- 
lutely embarrassed the movements of its neighbor by 
silly punctilio. Bologna refused permission to the 
Modenese patriot troops under Gen. Zucchi, to enter 
its territory, until they had previously laid down their 
arms at the frontier, lest the principle of non-inter- 
vention should be violated; whilst Austria with her 
legions, was, in violation of that same principle, 
overrunning the Duchies of Parma and Modena, and 
was preparing to cross the frontier of the Roman 
states. This want of harmony and a proper under- 
standing was fatal. Italy passed, for the greater 
part, into the armed occupation of foreign troops, 
whose bayonets, for seven years afterward—until 
1838—continued to put down, wherever it appeared, 
all expression of discontent. 

The presence of this force, composed paltry 
of Austrians, partly of hired Swiss, and partly 
of native bands, who, it is peremptorily asserted by 
the Italians themselves, says Spalding, were mainly 
recruited from the galleys and the Banditti of the 
mountains, could not but be an annoyance to the peo- 
ple ; and we are not, therefore, surprized to learn 
that the inhabitants of the eastern districts were 
again in a state of insurrection, in the following year. 
This, however, was soon crushed, to be followed by 
others in almost each succeeding year. 

A wiser policy on the part of the governing pow- 
ers, is, it is pleasing to learn, becoming more appa- 





* Revue du Progrés, Paris, 1839. 





rent of late years. A committee, composed of the 
most eminent legists in Italy, have drawn up a new 
»enal code, and a code of criminal procedure, which 
Pas been promulgated by order of the Pope. By 
these, all the privileges and exemptions hitherto en- | 
joyed by the igher classes, are a lished. Perfect 
equality of all citizens before the law, is esiablished ; 
and no person can be withdrawn from his natural 
judges. They maintain no exceptional tribunals, 
except ecclesiastical ones, and these only for per- 
sons in orders, and for crimes and misdemeanors 
committed in the exercise of their functions. The 
punishment of death, though preserved, is restricted 
to avery small number of crimes. All other punish- 
ments evidently have for their object the amendment 
of the culprits, and as to foreigners, the enactments 
are said to be exceedingly liberal.* 

Reforms, harmonizing, as these do, with the spirit 
of the age, and proceeding voluntarily from such a 
quarter, cannot but have an important and beneficial 
influence among the rulers of the other Italian states, 
producing new improvements from the governors, | 
and contentment among the governed. Appeals to | 
physical violence are now worse than useless; and | 
even if they were not so, Italy has more to expect | 
from the growing liberality of the age. Backed by 
the power of public opinion, this will eventually 
oblige dukes and monarchs peaceably to make con- 
cessions satisfactory to their subjects. New insur- 
rections, and physical force, in the present state of 
Europe, can only serve as an excuse to rulers to 
postpone making these concessions, or to deny them 
altogether—or what would be more to be deplored, 
goad them, perhaps, into a mad crusade against hu- 
man rights. Under this aspect then, the course of 
the really true patriot, is to cultivate every where, 
Peace on earth among men of good will. 


{ For the Northern Light.} 
AN ADDRESS, 
Delivered before the Young Men’s State Associa- 
tion at Auburn, onthe 5th day of August, 1842. 





BY THE HON. FREDERICK WHITTLESEY, 
Vice-Chancellor of the Eighth Circuit. 





Tue purpose for which this meeting has assem- 
bled attaches to it no commoninterest. Its ultimate 
object is moral and intellectual improvement. It 
aims to effect a wider diffusion of intelligence, and 
a more general practice of virtue. The improve- 
ment of the character contemplated, when prosecut- 
ed by mere individual effort, must fail to produce 
any considerable general result, or to excel any 
widely extended influence. It is only by associated 
efforts; by a combination of individual exertions, 
inciting, arousing and stimulating the careless or the 
indifferent, that any general or permanent results can 
be produced upon whole classes of society. You 
seem to have well understood the value coll toners 
tance of associated efforts, by the organization of 
local associations for mutual improvement, calculat- 
ed to operate beneficially within the limited sphere 
of its own influence. If I understand the object of 
this association which I now address aright, it is, to 
enlarge that sphere; to give additional dignity, im- 
portance and influence to the local associations; to 
concentrate their moral influence so that it may not 
only be felt in the existing institutions, but in calling 
others into existence, and thus brought to bear upon 
the whole mass of mind in the state. It proposes 
union and concert of action among all their associa 
tions, and to embrace the whole state within the 
sphere of their influence, and thus to operate benefi- 
cially upon the intellect and the morals, the heads 
and the hearts of the entire community. The object 
is noble and praiseworthy. The experimentis highly 
creditable to those who conceived it, and if it should 
fail, as fail it may, though it will bring regret for the 
failure, it can call up no blush of shame for the at- 
tempt. The effort is prompted by high and patriotic 
motives, and for purposes of inducing good, and we 
trust that the sanguine hopes of those who have act- 
ed in the experiment, may not be deemed to disap- 
pointment, but ripen into abundant fruition, and be 
crowned with a gratifying success. 

We live in a country of free institutions, and un- 
der a government where the people themselves are 
sovereign; and we well know that the blessings of 
that government, and those institutions can only be 
perpetuated by the diffusion of intelligence and the 
practice of virtue. It has hence been recognized as 
an incontrovertible truth, that popular governments, 
above all others, should provide for the education of 
the mass of its citizens. Inno other way can they 
be fitted worthily to discharge the high functions of 
sovereignty with which they are clothed. The neces- 
sity of this has been so fully appreciated, that our 








* Galignani’s Messenger. 


legislative representatives have ever justly deemed it 
among their first duties to make liberal and ample 
provision for universal education. We see the re- 
sulis in our noble common school system; in its ten 
thousand districts, and army of rudimental teachers ; in 
our high schools, academies, colleges and universities, 
endeared, fostered and protected by the public boun- 
ty, to fertilize the intellectual soil with the streams 
of knowledge that flow from these abundant foun- 
tains. All these means of education have been pro- 
vided by legislative wisdom, and placed within the 
reach of all, and the constant and continuing effort 
of wise legislation is to make the system more per- 
fect, and to extend the opportunities and inducements 
to receive instruction so widely and so liberally, that 
all may be in a manner compelled to share in its ad- 
vantages. 

I may, probably, safely assume that most, if not 
all, the members of this association, have already 
passed through the routine of instruction in the 
schools or institutions established and endorsed by 
public bounty. You have already enjoyed all the 
advantages from these legislative provisions for ed- 
ucation which you can expect to derive from them. 
Some of you have enjoyed more, and some less of 
these advantages, but generally, your ages and avo- 
cations are such, that you have passed the days of 
schools, academies and colleges, and entered upon 
the practical business and stern realities of life. I 
can infer, too, that your thirst for knowledge is not 
satisfied by the meagre amount imbibed during a 
course of elementary instruction, and that the intel- 
lect thus awakened craves more and continual food 
for the immortal mind. You have learned enough in 
the seminaries established by legislative wisdom to 
excite a desire for greater knowledge, and to stimu- 
late to exertions for continual intellectual improve- 
ment. These associations, established and continu- 
ed by your voluntary efforts, are evidence of the fact, 
and are the means which you worthily employ to sa- 
tisfy the cravings of the mind for intellectual food. 
These associations do not come within the scope of 
legal enactments for the spread of education, but 
they partake of the spirit, and are some of the best 
fruits of the system, in extending it, by these noble 
and voluntary efforts, to classes and ages which the 
laws themselves do not embrace. It is but extend- 
ing the great system of education devised by legis- 
lative wisdom, by voluntary, and the more honorable 
because voluntary association, and thus being itself, 
both the fruit of the system and the germ of more 
extensive good. I look upon these associations as 
part and parcel of the means by which the education 
so necessary {to the very existence of a free govern- 
ment, is diffused, and as such I hope to see them en- 
couraged and prospered. 

The education acquired in elementary schools, or 
evenin academical institutions, is not important sole- 
ly for the amount of knowledge imparted, but chiefly 
for the discipline and impulses it gives to the mind, 
awakening it toa knowledge of its powers; stimu- 
lating its desire for information; exciting its activi- 
ty schooling its judgment; teaching it to acquire, 
think, reason, weigh and judge, and thus developing 
the noble parts of the man, and giving to the divine 
mind, its appropriate control and superiority over 
the grosser parts of our nature. He would sadly 
misunderstand the object of his preliminary educa- 
tion, who should suppose that its purpose was so nar- 
row as to be limited to the knowledge there acquired, 
and who should cease to learn merely because he had 
ceased to go to school. The education acquired in 
the seminaries of instruction endowed by law, is but 
the preliminary training to fit the young mind for the 
active and serious duties of mature liie, and is but 
the foundation for such future acquisitions of know- 
ledge as the profession or leisure shall require, or 
enable him to attain. I know that it isa common 
remark, that one who has passed through a regular 
course of academical studies, has finished his edu- 
cation. Those who have enjoyed the advantages of 
even the most extensive instruction, know and feel, 
if not immediately upon the close of their academi- 
cal course, at least as soon as they come to mingle 
with the world, how utterly untrue is such a remark. 

There may, perhaps, be some youths, who, upon 
being released from the confinement and seclusion, 
and laborious study of an academical life, and hav- 
ing obtained a degree at some college, perhaps with 
merited honor, may, for a moment, fancy that the 
sum of knowledge which they have acquired is suf- 
ficient to make them distinguished for a whole life, 
and that nothing remains for them to be learned, to 
ensure a vast superiority over their fellows. A very 
brief experience is sufficient to dissipate all such ii- 
lusions in the mind of an ingenious youth. He soon 
finds that his fancied superiority in knowledge, at- 
tainments and learning, is based upon an ignorance 
of what is essential in the active business of life. 
When he comes into association with the intelligent, 
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well informed, and richly stored minds of many whom 
he will meet in social or business intercourse, he soon 
perceives that he is comparatively ignorant, and that 


the human mind is capable of accomplishing by pa-| 
tient assiduity, and unrelaxing perseverance, that no 
; one may be wholly discouraged by any difficulties, | 


great purpose should then be to press upon the in- 
dividuals, by every consideration and argument, the 
conviction that it is for their interest and advantage 


he has much, very much, yet to learn, before he can | however great. There are but a fewto admonish us| to devote some time to mental improvement. It 
attain the elevation at which his ambitionaims. He be- | of the general insecurity of relying wholly upon un-| would seem, was it not for the too general indiffe- 


ins to look at the world fora new point. The intellect- 
ual horizon is enlarged to his vision. He sees that 
there is much yet to be learned; many fields of know- 
ledge yet to be explored, and fresh labor and renewed 
study to be encountered, and that his education instead 
of being completed, has, for the great and practical 
purposes of life, only but just commenced. To amind 
of the right stamp, this conviction only stimulates to 
new efforts and prompts the inward and native energies 
of the mind to fresh exertions to master the know- 
ledye, and acquire the information necessary to the 
development of its heaven given faculties. 

The field of knowledge is boundless, and no one 
can hope, within the compass of a single life, to ex- 
plore its entire surface. 


here and there, from its extended surface, but life is 
not long enough to roam its wide plains, or to gather 
all of its varied and beautiful productions. 


than the deeply learned. The very elevation they 


have gained by their progress, gives them a view of | 


the unexpl red fields beyond, and testifies to them 
that it does not belong to man to be, evenin a human 
sense, omniscient. It is only ignorance that is con- 
fident and presumptious; self satisfied, self sufficient, 
and self contented with its acquisitions. It isa new 
effort to grasp at universal knowledge, but we are 
not, therefore, to be discouraged from gathering as 
much as time and opportunity will permit us to ac- 
quire. 

The preliminary education of our schools and aca- 
demical institutions, we have seen, was intended 
rather as a discipline and training of the mind for 
entering upon the great duties of life, and to fit it 
for their worthy performance. They are adapted 
chiefly to the ductile age of youth, and to give them 
impressions which they shall carry into manhood and 
throuzh life. The advantages of early education 
which we have enjoyed, have not probably, been 
equal, and we have not all equally improved the ad- 
vantages which have been within our reach; but we 


have all, or nearly all, passed the age for elementary 


education, and bid adieu to schools and academies. 
At whatever period our education was suspended to 
enter upon the active business of life, there has been 
some foundation laid for future intellectual improve- 
ment. However broad or narrow this foundation 
may have been, the mind which has the true intel- 
lectual instinct, and is fully impressed with the no- 
bleness cf its attributes, and the importance of its 
culture, will exert itself to overcome the misfortunes 
of early disadvantages, and to repair the consequen- 
ces of advantages lost or neglected.” It has a start- 
ing point, and if there be any thing of vigor or en 
ervy in its character, it will arouse itself to the ac- 


We may cultivate a garden | 
in some secluded nook, or pluck a scattering flower | 


None 
more strongly feel the deficiency of their attainments | 


assisted and unencouraged individual effort. 
Man is a social being, and demands the sympathy, | 
ail and countenance of his fellow man, in all his ef-| 
\forts. Our very habits and pursuits receive a cast and | 
| character from the habits and pursuits of those with | 
| whom we are connected by social relations. Here | 
then, the principle of association comes benignly and | 
efficiently to the aid of individual and desultory ef- 
| fort for mental improvement. Those whose zeal 
| would flag and ardor relax in the solitary pursuit of 
|of knowledge, would feel themselves encouraged to 
| perseverance by the countenance of others engaged 
in similar pursuits. When it is ascertained that con 
genial minds are pursuing the same objects, a conta- 
gious sympathy is created, cheering the efforts of 
each, and a generous emulation, stimulating to con- | 
tinual and unwonted exertion. That pursuit, which 
was before isolated, solitary, cheerless and discour- 
aging, has now become social, pleasing and animat- | 
ed. ‘The whole spirit of the man is changed. His) 
| labors are no longer unmarked, but known and appre- | 
ciated. A pleasihg excitement has taken the place | 
of listless study, and a glowing ardor, that of de-| 
| pressing discouragement. The intellectual spark | 
| passes from mind to mind, and electrifies the whole, | 
}and congeniality of pursuit has made the pursuit it- | 
| self, more pleasing and improving to all. 
Knowledge, itself, is social, and these associations | 
for improvement not only aid and sustain the effurts | 
| of those who are, independent of them, inclined to | 
exertion, but they stimulate those who would not, | 
| otherwise, be aroused to a desire for advancement in | 
| knowledge. They tend to create a local public opi- 
nion in regard to the impcrtance of mental culture, | 
| which animates all who come within the reach of its | 
| influence, to at least some personal exertion. The | 
influence of these associations is precisely in propor- | 
| tion to the spirit of their members, and their tenden- | 
| cy is to elevate the tone of thought and the standard | 
|of information, in the society among which they | 
flourish. 
| Ido not understand that it is the object of any of 
| these assoviations to teach any regular couse of stu- 
dy, by any proscribed form of instruction. That 
would be incompatible with the engagements and 
pursuits of most of their members, and others who | 
derive advantages from them. Their object, rather, | 
is to build upon previous preliminary education, that 
what has been learned may not be lost; to stimulate 
the desire for the continual acquisition of knowledge, 
and encourage such study for that purpose as the | 
time and leisure of men actively employed will per- | 
mit; to furnish the means for such studies through | 
the libraries they collect; to confirm and improve 
habits of thinking and expression, by discussions and 
| debates among themselves; and to direct their atten 








| ture in our national character. 


rence manifested for the acquisition of knowledge, 
that it would require no argument to convince any 
one, that a due regard to mental culture would have 
a favorable influence upon the character, happiness, 
respectablilty, power, and even wealth of the citi- 
zen, in whatever sphere of life his lot may be cast. 

The human mind is an active principle. In the 
young, particularly, it roams from object to cbject 
with restless activity, and there must be something 
constantly before it, upon which it can employ its 
energies. Our habits of business are so active and 
stirring, that restlessness has become a trait or fea- 
Labor in this coun- 
try, both physical and professional, is so well remu- 
nerated, that none of us are under the necessity of 
devoting our whole time to our regular employment, 
whatever that may be. All have some time at their 
command, beyond that demanded for business, re- 
laxation or repose. If this leisure time is not de- 
voted to some profitable and improving pursilt, the 
restless excitement of the mind for action, will lead 
to criminal indulgences, mischievous practices, dis- 
sipation, intemperance and crime, destructive to cha- 
racter, and ruinous to reputation. The mind must 
have action, and if its energies are not directed to 
that which is gcod and will add to the character, its 


impulses must lead to evil, and that which will de- 


stroy reputation. Let these unemployed portions of 
time be devoted to the improvement of the mind, and 
the acquisition of knowledge, and it will fit one for 
social intercourse with others of the same pursuits; 
improve him still farther by such intercourse; ele- 
vate him in the estimation of society, and withdraw 
him from temptations to vicious indulgences. He 
will soon find that his character is held in esteem, 
and that he can command the confidence of the wise 
and the good. A greatand valuable amount of infor- 
mation may be acquired by the profitable use of these 
leisure portions of time, which are otherwise useless- 
ly or worse than uselessly wasted, and a foundation 
is thus substantially laid for an elevated and respect- 
ed character among his fellow men. History is full 
of examples to teach us that the distinguished emi- 
nence of many men is referable solely to the profita- 
ble employment of these snatches or fractions of 
time; and there are not wanting living examples 
within the circle of our own acquaintances, to incite 
us to emulate the honorable industry of those who 
have acquired an enviable fame, by devoting their 
moments of unemployed time to the acquisition of 
knowledge. 

The good characteracquired by the assiduous pur- 
suit of knowledge, is not only of itself a just and 
honorable source of happiness, but the very pursuit 
leads to an enjoyment unknown to the votaries of vice, 
or the slaves of ignorance. Miserable, indeed, is he 


quisition of the knowledge necessary to its elevation | tion and enquiry to a variety of subjects of general) who has noemployment with which he can fill up his 


and success in life. There are many just starting in 
life, who have the sagacity to. perceive the necessity of 
intellectual improvement, and the ambition to im- 
prove themselves, who commence with a vigorous and 
praiseworthy determination to devote their leisure 
hours to the accomplishment of this great and meri- 
torious purpose. The exciting and noble example 
of many a self made scholar is before their minds, 
stimulating them to effort, and they begin with all 
the ardent zeal of youth, to devote the time which 
they can snatch from their daily pursuits, to the ac- 
quisition of knowledge. For a short time their irre- 
cular studies are pursued with eagerness and assidu- 
ity, and the first impulse carries them onward with 
commendable diligence. It is, however, but an in- 
dividual effort, prosecuted in solitude and alone, with 
no congenial mind to sympathize in his feelings, or 
cheer bis progress; none to sustain, countenance, or 
encourage his efforts; none to reward with praise, or 
to aid with assistance and advice, and it is not aston- 
ishing that his zeal should flag, and his ardor abate, 
and that his efforts should become feebler and less 
frequent, until finally, he is either beguiled by the 
allurements of pleasure, or deterred by the weariness 
of business, from the further prosecution of his so- 
litary and cheerless studies. There are few, very 
few, who possess that high resolve; that strong de- 
termination of purpose; that unconquerable mental 
energy; that lofty ambition which stimulates to per- 
severance in effort, amid occupation, poverty, ob- 
stacles and discouragements, and with fixed tenaci- 
ty of purpose, and stern industry of pursuit, achieves 
a victory over difficulties apparently insurmountable, 
and acquires an amount of knowledge which renders 
them distinguished among men. There are a few 
such men, and they are honored as the lights of the 
age in which they lived. There are a few, and they 
are referred to as bright and noble examples of what 


interest, by the public lectures which they promote | 
and patronize. These are believed to be, in brief, | 
the legitimate and usual objects of such associations, | 
and they seem to be well adapted to the circum- | 
| stances and situations of those who are able to devote | 
but brief and sparing time to mental improvement. | 
The books from the library may be consulted and pe- 
rused during the broken portions of the day, and the 
| leisure hours of the evening; and, indeed, at all in-| 
tervals from active and necessary employment. The | 
debates are conducted, and the lectures delivered in | 
the evening, when most of the members who would | 
profit by them, are disengaged from their business. 
The objects proposed to be attained possess the high- 
est merit, and the modesadopted for their attainment, 
seem to be judiciously adapted to the purpose. It 
cannot fail to be perceived, that the results will be 
beneficial precisely in proportion to the extent that 
the members improve the advantages thus placed 
within their reach. These associations do not more 
thad any other institutions of learning, hold out any 
promise of a royal highway to knowledge, or delude 
you with the false hope that you can become wise 
and learned without study. It is in the order of Pro- 
vidence that our chief blessings are the fruit of la- 
bor; to be toiled for and earned, and the acquisition 
of knowledge is not exempt from this inscrutable de- 
cree of the All-wise. The advantage, after all, to the 
individual is only to be attained by individual effort | 
and study. It depends upon himself alone, and his | 
own will, whether he will avail himself of the means | 
placed within his reach for his own improvement. | 
Other agencies have performed all that they can, 
when they have placed within his reach the means 
of study, and pressed upon his mind the inducements 
and stimulants, and encouragements to employ them 
diligently. After this is done, the responsibility of 
the consequences must rest upon the individual. The 











time. If the listlessness of idleness does not arive 
him to criminal indulgences, or the pursuit of trifling 
and unsatisfying pleasures, vacuity and inanity op- 
press the elasticity of the mind, and poison the sour- 
ces of enjoyment at their very fountain. When the 
book of knowledge is once opened to the mind, and 
the mental vision becomes familiar with its charac- 
ter, every successive page is perused with fresh de- 
light, and the mind expanding with a supply of its 
appropriate food, rejoices in increasing strength and 
vigor, and derives a keen relish of pleasure from eve- 
ry new acquisition. We know that the very pursuit 
of knowledge is accompanied with high and rational 
enjoyment, and calm satisfaction, yielding a quiet 
and continual happiness, which ignorance can never 
enjoy or appreciate. 

Again, let me enquire what is the true standard of 
respectability in society as it is here organized. I 
do not mean that standard which would be erected b 
a just and impartial philosophy, but simply that which 
is assumed, and practically acted upon by common 
and general public sentiment. I mean the actual 
standard as practically applied in our present social 
and political state. We all know that while our just 
and liberal institutions confer an entire political equa- 
lity, yet that society is really broken up into classes 
holding different ranks in the social scale, and that 
individuals actually acquire very unequal considera- 
tion in public estimation. In other words, some are 
more respected and possess more social influence 
than others. What we now wish to glance briefly 
at, are the qualities and accessories to which such re- 
pect is actually yielded. 

I know that there are some who believe and com- 
plain of the injustice of society, while they so be- 
lieve, that too much respect is vielded and influence 
given to wealth, family, dress, fashion, and to those 
engaged in pursuits which do not demand physical 
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Jabor, as men of the learned professions, merchants, 
bankers, and other similar classes, while it is com- 
paratively withheld from the homely clad and hard 
working farmer and mechanic. Such, I apprehend, 
is however, far from the truth, and that society is 
really more just. If any fancy that they derive con- 
sequence from inherited wealth, distinguished con- 
nexions, fashionable and expensive living, or ex- 
emption from labor, independent of any personal 
merit of their own, the good sense of society leaves 
them to the quiet enjoyment of their own fancied su- 
oa but they really command consideration and 

age from none but the light and the frivolous. 
It is education, intelligence and moral worth, which 
are, in fact, really appreciated, and make the actnal 
standard of respectability in that portion of society 
which creates public opinion. Other adventitious in- 
cidents of position may vary the degree of respect 
yielded, as they may vary the sphere of usefulness of 
the individual, but the true and broad basis of res- 
pectability, is that above indicated. Public senti- 
ment upon this subject in this country, is healthy and 
just. It holds out encouragement to all, of whatever 
station or condition in society, and metes out impar- 
tially its approbation and rewards to good conduct, 
moral worth, and intellectual attainments. In no 
other country is the road to advancement in the so- 
cial and political scale, so freely thrown open to in- 
dividual merit, as in this. 
so just an influence given to individual character, as 
among us. There is, then, every inducement and 
every encouragement held out to individual improve- 
ment, as it meets with its certain reward in hts just 
elevation in the public esteem. We start, itis true, 
in our career of life, from very different positions of 
advantage. The inheritor of wealth, and the de- 
scendants of those who have ome ay enjoyed emi- 
nent public regard, have claims in the outset from 
these accidental incidents upon public respect, which 
others do not possess. The public are naturally and 
properly inclined to look with favor upon those who 
start with such great advantages, but these early fa- 
vorites are subjected to the same severe and impar- 


tial public judgment, and if they fail to fulfill the | 


promise held out by their early advantages, they are 
left to sink into insignificance. If they discover no 
individual merit to deserve public regaid, no influ- 
ence of wealth or ancestral services will save them 
from neglect and oblivion. Alas! how many are 
there who start with such apparent advantages, such 
bright promises, and brilliant expectations, who, re- 
lying too much upon these mere adventitious inci- 

ents, neglect the individual effort and persevering 
exertions indispensable to all; disappoint the hopes 
of their youth, and the expectation of their friends, 
and sink into an obscurity more complete from the 
bright promise of their early position. It is most 
common that early advantages of this character prove 
but delusive aids to elevation in life, as they with- 
draw the energies from that continual application and 
constant exertion so indispensably necessary to suc- 
cess. 

Labor, too, is justly held in respect by all in this 
community; as labor, physical or intellectual, is the 
common lot of all, and is the true source of com- 
mon prosperity. But mere labor receives, and is just- 
ly entitled to a lower grade of respect, than labor 
accompanied with mental or moral culture. The la- 
boring farmer or mechanic is a useful member of 
society, but when he adds to his usefulness as a labo- 
rer, such intellectual attainments, and sucha fund of 
knowledge as his leisure hours will enable him to ac- 

uire, he bony increases his means of general use- 
ulness. While in the condition of a mere laborer, 
uninformed and unintelligent, he can hardly claim or 
expect to be deemed a fit and proper associate for 
men of intelligence and information. He can hard- 
ly claim a consideration beyond his own personal 
merits. When he is changed by the process of in 
tellectual improvement, into a being of a higher or- 
der, he will be well and favorably received by all 
those whose respect and good opinion is worth hav- 
ing. He becomes elevated in social estimation, and 
attains a respectability of standing in society, pre- 
cisely in proportion to bis mental and moral improve- 
ment. In addition to social respectability, he ac- 
quires a conscious self respect which adds dignity 
to his character, to the same degree that knowledge 
has imparted refinement to his mind. 

All these results of the acquisition of knowledge, 
by elevating the position in society, and extending 
the influence of the individual, increases his power 
and sustains and confirms the received maxim, that 
“knowledge is power.” But it is not alone in this 
respect that itis the element of power... From the 
information he acquires of the laws of nature; from 
the habit of tracing the connexion between cause 
and effect; from the resources. with which his mind 
is stored ; from his readifg and his observation, he 

omes in some sort, a valuable mechanical pow- 


In no other country is | 


er, and, compared wiih ignorance, exercises a more 
perfect dominion over inert matter, and moulds it 
more readily and perfectly to his purpose. Even in 
| this respect, knowledge is to ignorance, what im- 
— machinery is to the rude instruments which 
ave been cast aside as antiquated and useless. [tis 
however, the influence which instructed minds exer- 
cise over the minds of others, controlling, swaying 
|and directing them, that gives knowledge its chiet 
|power. When we see the strong and clear mind 
| swaying masses of men, and moving their judgment 
| as the tide moves the ocean; creating, directing and 
| giving tone to public opinion; influencing the senate, 
| the courts and the people; guiding the destinies of 
| nations, and governing the most important of human 
events, we then witness the great, the wonderful and 
|sublime power of knowledge. Search history for 
| the biography of those who have risen to eminence, 
| and impressed their names upon the age in which they 
| lived, in letters of light. Look at those, especially, 
|in this free country, both in its past history and in 
| its present sate, and mark the names which we point 
out as the most honored and distinguished in our an- 
nals, and we shall find in a great majority of instan- 
ces, that they are men who have risen from an hum- 
ble origin, and by assiduous attention to the acquisi- 
|tion of knowledge; by devoting their time to study; 
by constant toil and persevering labor, they have 
overcome the disadvantages of their position, and 
in despite of obstacles, difficulties and discourage- 
| ments, have risen tothe highest distinction. ‘The bi- 
| ography of eminent Americans, is a study well wor- 
| thy of the attention of the American youth. It will 
present to his mind the favorable operations of free 
| institutions upon individual character, and a succes- 
sion of brilliant and stimulating examples of honora- 
ible eminence reached from the humblest origin, is 
| well calculated to excite a generous ambition, and 
| encourage Vigorous exertion. 

| It cannot be necessary tosay that knowledge leads 
| to wealth, inasmuch as its power to command em- 
| ployment, and better remunerated employment too, 
| when in competition with ignorance, is too apparent 
to need remark; while there are many employments 
|of which it must necessarily enjoy a monopoly, and 
| for which ignoronce cannot compete. But why say 
| that knowledge leads to wealth? It is wealth of it- 
| self, more valuable and more permanent than heaps 
of gold, and yielding a surer income than stocks or 
|mortgages. The proverbial insecurity and fleeting 
| nature of wealth, has been terribly illustrated by the 
reverses, and misfortunes, and bankruptcies of the 
last five years, where the ruined fortunes and blasted 
hopes of thousands, has carried ruin to many who 
deemed themselves secure from the shafts of pecu- 
niary adversity. Knowledge once acquired, is ex- 
empt from the disasters incident to wealth. It can- 
not be taken from us by the most merciless creditor, 
and nothing can deprive us of it but an afflicting dis- 
pensation of Providence, which, even then, benign- 
ly leaves us in ignorance of our loss. Itis wealth 
securely invested, and most certain to yield a per- 
petual income equal to our necessities. 

As I have before said, I suppose that a leading ob- 
fect of the local associations, was to impress upon 
all, and particularly upon the young, the importance 
of devoting a portion of their time to the acquisition 
of knowledge, while they contribute to furnish the 
means and appliances for improvement. I have sup- 
posed that it was a leading feature of these organi- 
zations to hold out every inducement to improvement 
while, by their common fund, they furnished the 
means for advancing it. I have supposed too, that 
this association which I now address, was formed, 
principally, to bring a greater amount of moral in- 
fluence to bear upon such leading objects, and give 
to the spirit for intellectual improvement, more pow- 
er, a wider operation, and greater efficiency. Hence, 
remarks calculated to show the value of knowh ge; 
the advantages which attend its acquisition, ana the 
happiness, respectability, power and influence which 
its possession bestows, were, though common place 
in themselves, deemed appropriate to an occasion 
like the present. The peculiar situation of our coun 
try is such, and the necessity that the people, the de- 
positaries of the sovereign power, should be well in- 
formed, is so apparent, that every movement calcu- 
lated to give a wider diffusion to intelligence, will 
be readily encouraged as furnishing an additional 
security to the permanence of our free institutions. 

Some philosuphers have written learned treatises 
to show that population was increasing so rapidly, 
that it must soon exceed the slower increase of food 
necessary for their support; and they have recom- 
mended measures, certainly very efficient, though 
perhaps, not remarkable for their humanity, for keep- 
ng down the population within the capacity of the 
food necessary to sustain them. That is certainly, 
not as yet, an evil in this country of abundance and 





fertility. Our population, rapidly as itis increasing, 


does not yet press or threaten to press upon the food 
necessary to their paretest support. But our popu- 
lation is swelling with a rapidity unknown in the his- 
tory of nations; and this circumstance is calculated 
to fill us with forebodings of an evil not Jess alarm- 
ing in its consequences. Means must be provided 
for the education and moral improvement of this in- 
creasing, and even swelling mass of mind; and these 
means must be increased as the tide of population 
swells and extends, so as to furnish an adequate sup- 
ply of intellectual food to the mighty whole. Is 
there not reason to fear, that with us population press- 
| es upon the means of education, and that it increases 
| faster than the ability of the country to teach them 
|thoroughly is extended? Is not the disproportion 
| between population and the means of education now 
|too great? And if not now, is there not danger that 
|it will soon be, and have we not fearful reason to 
dread the consequences of an inability to educate 
the increasing millions of our citizens? The mise- 
ry, the distress, the famine, the suffering created by 
an inadequate supply of physical food, would be suf- 
ficiently heart rending. But the ruin which must 
| come upon this country of free institutions, and glo- 
rious hopes, and high promises, from an inability to 
}educate ifs masses of cilizens, would be fatal and 
| wide spread, and blot out the hopes of freedom which 
| has been such a cheering beacon light to the oppres- 
|ed throughout the world. Considerations of this cha- 
racter appal us with the magnitude of their conse- 
quences, and we shall, therefore, fondly cherish any 
enterprise, and countenance any experiment which 
holds out any hope, however slight, of extending the 
means of education among the people 

No one, I trust, will understand me in these desul- 
tory remarks, as suggesting the necessily or proprie- 
ty of abandoning or neglecting the ordinary associ- 
ations of business for the pursuit of knowledge; or 
that it is expected that any regular course of study, 
similar to those prescribed in our academical insti- 
tutions, will be systematically pursued. Few, inany 
age or country, attain the very highest grade of in- 
tellectual culture; and this country, particularly, is 
not remarkable for furnishing scholars of deep and 
recondite knowledge. We have not here, as is the 
case in many of the older countries of Europe, scho- 
lars who will devote their whole lives to the acqui- 
sition of rare, if not useless knowledge, and spend 
their days in the cloisters of a study, with no com- 
panions but antiquated books and musty maguscripts. 
There are none among us, who have time, taste, or 
money, to dedicate a life solely to learning. It be- 
longs to the genius of our institutions, and the dis- 
positions of our people, to turn their knowledge to a 
practical account, and use it as a means for their own 
advancement, and the benefit of their fellow men. 
This is precisely the legitimate application of know- 
ledge, and furnishes the strong inducement for its 
acquisition, because it can be so used and applied. 
The suggestions which are appropriate to the subject 
and the occasion, are those which are applicable to 
a class of persons who are engaged in different as- 
sociations and pursuits, which they have adopted as 
the business of their lives, and to which the greater 
portion of their time must of necessity be devoted, 
leaving comparatively but little time for study and in- 
leltectual improvement. From the duties which such 
business avocalions impose, it is not, of course, ex- 
pected or desired, that their time or attention should 
be withdrawn. Itis only the intervals of business, 
the portions of time which would be otherwise use- 
lessly or worse than uselessly spent, that we wish to 
be devoted to the acquisition of knowledge and the 
culture of the mind; and we wish to impress upon 
all, the advantages of such disposition of their other- 
wise wasted hours. 

Many will doubtless object, that when the frame is 
worn out with physieal and manual labor,.or the 
mind wearied and distracted by the avocations of the 
day, that there is no energy left in tired nature for 
intellectual pursuits. We could answer, that time 
enough is usually found for pleasure, an! that, some- 
times, of not the most respectable character; and we 
might answer further, that toil and labor is the con- 
dition upon which we hold our choicest bles:ings, and 
| that no advancement is achieved without it, and in- 
timate that the hours thrown away, may be much 
more satisfactorily employed by acquiring that which 
tends to aid in the great object we aim at in life, the 
elevation of our condition. It is by no means, so uk- 
some a fask as many suppose, to devote a short time 
each day, to reading and study, and a very little 
practice will demonstrate that it is a pleasure rather 
than a burden. Habit will make the accustomed la- 
bor light, and we soon become wedded to the yur- 
suit of knowledge by the ties of endearing intimacy. 
The desire for knowledge, like the miser’s craving 
for gold, increases by the accumulation of the stock, 
and the appetite for information “ grows by that it 
feeds on.”” Fearnot, then, that the pursuit of know- 
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ledge will be found to be irksome. It is doubly 
blest, both in its pursuit aud reward. I have some- 
time thought that persons whose avocations demand- 
ed physical labor, when they devoted their intervals 
of time to intellectual pursuits, learned mure tho- 
roughly, retained more perfectly, and applied their 
knowledge more usefully, than those whose profes- 
sions demand more constant mental effort. Perhaps 
it is, that the mind is invigorated by bodily exercise ; 
or that the alternative between physical labor and 
intelictual application, has a favorable influence up- 
on the mental powers; or that the mind has more op- 
portunity during the hours of labor, to fix and digest 
its intellectual iood. Whatever may be the cause, 
or whether the fact is generally so, it is certain that 
there are very many remarkable instances of great 
intellectual acquirements, attained during intervals 
of time snatched from manual labor. An instance 
is before us, in the case of our friend from Massa- 
chusetts,* whose presence here was expected, who 
ere he has reached the prime of his life, has contriv- 
ed to rescue time enough from a most laborious oc- 
cupation, to acquire an amount of infornsation which | 
could be attained by few students by devoting their 
whole time to the acquisition. Such examples are 
highly encouraging to a great and worthy class, who 
perhaps need some stimulus to induce them to en- 
ter upon pursuits, deemed, I fear, by too many of 
them, to be uncongenial with their laborious avo- 
cations. 

The remarks which I have so far ventured to sub- 
mit, have had reference principally to the necessity 
and advantages of intellectual culture, because it 
seemed to me, that this was chiefly the professed ob- 
ject proposed to be attained by the associations which 
are here represented. We are some of us, however, 
ignorant of the importance, or indifferent to the ex- 
tension of moral culture among a people whose po- 
litical institutions depend so much for their perma- 
nence upon the prevalence of moral virtue. It may 
be observed, too, that moraladvancement most com- 
monly follows mental improvement, and that intel- 
lectual education, while it instructs the head, im- 
proves the heart. One can hardly have pushed his 
investigations so far as to perceive the simplicity and 
harmony of the laws of the natural world, without at 
the same time comprehending the truth of the laws 
which govern the moral, and understanding the just 
nature of his own relations to his fellow men. ‘The 
seeds of moral culture should, however, be sown 
upon the fresh soil of early youth, that after educa- 
tion may ripen them into fruits of practical virtue. 
The divine teacher of morals has wisely made its 
rules so simple that they are adapted to the compre- 
hension and wants of ali ages and conditions; and he 
whose heart is rightly instructed in this practical 
philosophy, is without intellectual improvement, and 
independent of the acquirements of human learning, 
invested with a simple dignity of character which 
commands respect, and guided by arule of conduct 
which is unerring in its rectitude. The foundation 
of moral instincts is generally laid under maternal di- 
rection; and itis the office of education to develop 
them so thatthe man shall truly understand his social, 
domestic, and civil relations, arid become practically 
in all, a good member of society. 

I have left much unsaid, that I had, in commenc- 
ing, proposed to say, but I feel that I am trespassing 
upon your time and patience, and I must hasten to a 
conclusion. You are commencing an experiment 
which holds out the promise of much good, both to 
yourselves and those who shall come within the 
sphere of your influence, and eventually to society in 
allits numerous classes. The youthsamong you have 
already entered upon the busy stage of life, and are 
even now beginning to exert their influence upon the 
various movements of common and public interest. 
Soon they will take the place of these elders who 
will have passed away, and the important affairs of 
life will be left to their management and control. If 
now, in the plastic time of youth, you shall by your 
efforts, be able to give a right direction to their ar- 
dent impulses, and lead their minds to the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge, and their feet to tread in the path 
of virtue, they will have occasion to bless you; so- 
ciety will have occasion to bless you, and you will 
meet with the satisfying rewards of a just and consci- 
entious self approval. Go on then. Persevere in 
this noble enterprise for advancement in moral and 
intellectual improvement. Heap up the wealth of 
krowledge, and scatter it with a free hand over the 
imellectual soil which lies barren about you, and you 
shall reap the abundant and blessed fruit ina more 
general intelligence and purer virtue. 





Slow pass our days in childhood, rapidly 
They glide in manhood, and in life’s decline 
They fly. Bryant. 





*Elihu Burritt, the learned Blacksmith, was expected to be 
present and address the Convention. 





[For the Northern Light.} 
THE MILL. 


BY ALFRED B. STREET. 


Beside the narrow road that, winding, leads 

From the white-areh’d highway, the humble mill 
Rears its red-gabled front. The forest round 

Has fallen beneath the axe, to shape the nook 

For the sharp pointed roof, and wood-built dam, 
Bridling the swa:npy streamlet to a pond, 
Scattered with dead jagg’d trees and splinter’d stumps, 
And floating logs, round which the frothy scum 
And drooping weeds are gathered. Stagnant, still, 
And gloomy seems the wide spread sheet, what time 
The sliding gate is lower’d: the slimy flume 
Looks dank ; the waters trickle o’er the dam, 

Or gush from some wide fissure; and the mill 

Is left to deepest silence. But when morn, 
Bringing the daily task, uplifts the gate, 

The scene, like magic, changes. the smooth pond 
Breaks into slanting lines; the scum whirls round; 
The rough black logs sail, jostling; and the weeds 
Stream in the dancing ripples; through the flume 
The waters rush in foam, the dusky wheel 

Whiris its huge circle, as the dashing flood 

Leaps on its buckets; grate and hum succeed 
Throughout the structure, till the daylight dies. 
We enter in: a thin white dust is spread 

O’er wall, and bia, and floor; huge swelling sacks 
Here, prone, or leaning each on each, there, rais’d 
By sinewy hands on brawny backs, and brought 
With staggering efforts to the porch, where stand 
The broad wheel’d waggon, and the dozing steeds, 
That now and then arouse to pick amidst 

The hay-mounds at their feet. The miller, bluff 
And bustling, powdered thickly o’er with white, 
Pours from the measure the bright golden corn, 

Or dark brown buckwheat, in the hopper broad, 

A level mass that in its midst, soon shows 

A hollow’d spot, as swift the particles 

Drop to the crushing grinding stones beneath; 

Till funnel-shap’d, the sliding load appears, 

And the light grains at last whirl round the mouth 
Of the deep passage, and quick disappear. 

From the long tube, within the box beneath, 
Streams the warm flour in readiness for the sack, 
And a strong odor breathes like smitten flint, 
Through the dim dusty air. 


Familiar, rude, 
And known to all, this picture of the mill. 
Let all then, heed the lesson. Industry 
Hews its own place amidst this crowded world; 
And, standing in its humble path, sheds round 
Life, comfort, by its presence. Witha hand 
That tires not, and a soul that never faints, 
It brings prosperity around its home, 
And glads the bosom with perpetual smiles. 








Literary Notices. 





THe WinG anv WineG: or, Le Feu Fouter. 
A tale by the author of ‘* The Pilot,’? ‘* Red Rover,”’ 
‘«'Two Admirals,”? ‘‘ Homeward Bound,”? &c. In 
two volumes. Lea § Blanchard. Philadelphia: 
1842. 

The scenes of this tale are laid exclusively in the 
Mediterrranean, and are made up principally of the 
manceuvres of Le Feu-Follet, which is a French pri- 
vateer, commanded by Raoul Yvard, and the British 
ship the Proserpine, the former endeavoring to es- 
cape from the searching pursuit of the latter. The 
time is in 1798-9, when England and her Italian al- 
lies were at war with the French republic. The au- 
thor shows an intimate acquaintance with the waters 
and shores of the glorious sea he has selected as the 
theatre of his story, and we doubt not has painted his 
pictures with truth and fidelity. His bold and vigor- 
ous touches place the scenery before the mind’s eye. 
His description of the bay of Naples, if copied upon 
canvass, would, we apprehend, be a transcript of the 
scene vicwed from the point he selects to spread it 
before the reader. And not only does he show this 
great aptitude in depicting + atural objects, but a 
—— mastery over that ingenious and complex 
machine—a ship, and the science of her navigation. 

The author has been happy in the characters he 
has sketched throughout the volumes. Raoul Yvard 
is depicted with force and skill, and the pure souled 
Ghita isa lovely creation. The difference in their 
religious creeds, creating the bar between them, al- 
though linked in affection is brought prominently 
out, thereby imprinting the grave moral lessen it 
teaches, upon the mind. The battle scene towards 
the close of the second volume is drawn with graphic 
power, and the death of the privateersman is a scene 
of much pathos. 

We do not agree with many, who assert that this 
author is more successful in his sea-scene than in 
those of the prairie and forest. No writer has ever 
painted the wild scenes of our wild land, and the 
anomalous character of those that swept the way for 
the onward progress of civilization and refinement 


with greater truth to nature. The mountain—the fo- 
rest—the lake—the rude village—the wood-path, are 
seen in his pages as exist in reality. hun- 
ter—the settler—the demi-barbarian of the frontiers, 
live and act, in his work, as they live and act in the 
scenes of actual existence : whist the red man although 
probably surrounded somewhat by the halo of imagi- 
nation, is, the main, drawn with an intimate know- 
ledge of his habits and customs. 


GrReenLear’s Universat Atvias. This is 
a splendid work, highly creditable to the industry and 
research of the compiler. It addresses itself to eve- 
ry person in community, illustrating a branch of ed- 
ucation indispensable to all that appreciate the bless- 
ings of mental culture. There is no better mode of 
yoy mare: - a knowledge of the globe we inhabit, 
than by teaching the mind through the eye, by the 
means of maps, thereby systematizing the know- 
ledge, and imprinting it indelibly or the memory. 
aa = purpose the work under consideration is in- 
valuable. 


First Principces or Natura Puiroso- 
PHY : Being a familiar introduction to the study of 
that science, for the use of schools and Academies. 
By James Renwick, L.L.D. New-York: Harper 
& Brothers, 1842. 

The want of a work on Natural Philosophy, which 
should be neither too concise, nor too elaborate, has 
long been felt by teachers. The above work cer- 
tainly has the merit of avoiding the former difficulty. 
We submitted Prof. Renwick’s work to a scientific 
friend, whose judgment upon it we shall give, nearl 
in his own words: Renwick’s Natural Phil y is 
a well executed manual, and will undoubtedly be 
well received. The conciseness of the author, will 
necessarily require a full knowledge of the science 
on the part of the teacher. It cannot fail of being a 
useful addition to elementary works. 


Agecri Somsia: 
This little volume is an agreeable collection of prose 
and poetical sketches, written in a kindly spirit, ex- 
pressive of amiable feelings and inculcating virtuous 
sentiments. ‘ Berkshire Vale ” is a piece of pretty 
and flowing description. 


Tue Career or Purrer Hopxins. By 
Cornelius Matthews, author of ““The Mctley Book,” 
‘“*Behemoth,’”’ ‘‘Wakondah;” illustrated by H. K. 
Browne, Esq. (Phiz.) 

The above work is written in an easy and flowing 
style, with many amusing incidents. It is in the 
school of literature rendered prominent by the genius 
of Dickens, and is a good specimen of the author’s 
abilities.—It is published by D. Appleton & Co. 

An Encyctopzp1a or Science, LirERA- 
TURE AND Art. Harper & Brothers, 82 Cliff 
street, New-York: 1842. 

This is a very valuable work, to be issued in parts 
on the Ist and 15th of each month, and be completed 
in twelve numbers; price 25 cents a number. The 
general editor is W. T. Brande, assisted in the vari- 
ous departments by several distinguished individuals. 

History or Epucation. By H. I. Smith, 


This little volume is No. 156 of Harpers’ Family 
Library, and ‘‘ designed to aid in the right education 
of youth physically, intellectually and morally.’? The 
work is admirably calculated to reach that noble ob- 
ject. We are indebted for these three works to the 
politeness of Mr. Little of this city. 
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